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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We 
_ 


require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
nsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
. ae his goods are really worth the price asked 
or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 percent; 24insertions 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

r cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent: 12 insertions, 
per cent; 24 insertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per ‘cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 pe cent; 3 
insertions, 20 oJ cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
] insertions, per cent: 12 insertions, 40 r 
cent ;_ 24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. I. ROOT, 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


arly Italian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees cap 
not be excelled in the United States. | make a 
~ con ryg of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

Try it. If yon wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing — remarks on the new races of 
eg &e. Addre 

DR. 7. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


W. 2. TAYLOR 


—“<e— 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 

ads, ink, box, ete. 

ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, kK, or anything 
else that you may send 
vut by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Denesiata, Grocery- 
men, Hardware epee Deo &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. OT. Medina, Ohio, 


ix. 
a <4 
&'/se-5 ¢ ET, 


AND 
Apiariaa Supplies. 
, Imported Queens 


\ A SPECIALTY 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 33c per lb. cash, or 35c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 40c per lb., or 48c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name on the boz, and 

tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 

oral thing t for mistakes. It will not pay asa 2 
era thing t te send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 





BARNSBS’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners. etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

w.F.& JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 

No. 2008 Main St. ltfd 


"Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE ‘JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION,{32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Tae AB G or Bee COUTURE 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price us GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; ere copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00 ; ten copies, $7.50 

‘The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50: ; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12¢ on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


— Manual in paper or cloth at the same price ax 
yove. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Cine Prandation MachineS 


$10.00 TO FO $50.00 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION tig a WITH 
OUK Bi POUND SECTION xX BY 
AIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our he egg Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements - ee pps mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 




















CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 (0) 

The Bee-Keeper’ 's Magazine 

The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 

The Kansas Bee-Keeper 

The New England Apiarian 

The American Apiculturist 

All of the above Journals 


With American Agriculturist ( “ 50)... 

British Bee Journal 40) 

‘“* Prairie Farmer & 00). 

* Rural New Yorker (2 00).. 

” ae ye ae American 

t Recorder and Cottage Gardener 

wt oh * ofhetal Postal Guide (1 wT 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 


[Above rates include all stds 
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Vol. XII. _FEB. 


1, “1884, No. 3. 





TERMS: $1. 00 PER ANNUM, 1 IN ADVANCE; ) | Es " 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4. 00; st 
10 or more, 75 cts. each. ngle Num 
Sects. Additions to clubs may be aver 
atclub rates. Above are all to be sent 
to OnE POSTOFFICE. 





NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 





NO. 51. 


ITHE OTHER SIDE OF BEE CULTURE, ONCE MORE, 


writing my first articles for GLEANINGS, you 

wrote to me as follows: ‘Friend H., when 
you have had more experience with bees you may 
do much good by writing in that same frank, honest 
manner in which you have started out.” Again you 
wrote: ‘**The way in which you write, without fear 
or favor, is what especially pleases me.’’ On page 
581 of GLEANINGS for 1882,in speaking of myself, 
you say: ‘'The extreme honesty and fairness of 
his articles, and a sincere desire to benefit his bee- 
keeping brothers, is what gives the chief value to 
his writings.”” Now when, in this same “frank and 
honest manner,” “without fear or favor,” in all 
“honesty and fairness,” and with “a sincere desire 
to benefit my bee-keeping brothers,’’ I criticise your 
wares, methods, or journal, why do you feel called 
upon to exclaim: ‘*‘ Whatis the matter with you 
lately, friend H.? You have not got astray into 
bad company, have you?”’ 

You admit that you think it wrong to induce peo- 
ple to engage in bee-keeping, by presenting the 
bright side of it; yet, isn’t the would-be bee-keeper, 
who sends for a sample copy of GLEANINGS, quite 
apt to receive the impression that bee-keeping is a 
bonanza? I do not consider yeu as altogether to 
blame for this, because people, as a general thing, 
will report their successes and say nothing of their 
failures; but if, between such reports as that of 


Jee vst ROOT: —Away back in 1878, when I was | 





PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


A. I. ROOT, ME DINA, Our: 





“Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 

Sent postpaid, in the 

8. and Canadas. To all other coun- 

Slee of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 

| per yearextra. To all countries NoT of 
the 0 . P.U., 42e be per year extra. 











fl friend ‘Dixon,. on page 9, and that of friend Bliss, on 
page 21, could be sandwiched something like the fol- 
lowing: ‘**Our location is not very good for honey. 
It requires good bees well managed to get any sur- 
plus, andsome have given it up as a bad job,” then 
bee-keeping would be shown up in its true light. 
The above quotation is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived yesterday from Prof. John Phin, of Cedar 
Brae, Paterson, N. J. Ihave no objection to “ big’”’ 
reports, just to show the ‘“ possibilities’ of bee- 
keeping, if they are only interspersed with “ little’’ 
reports to show the **impossibilities.”” These big re- 
ports, however, are not so ebjectionahle as the pro- 
mulgation of the idea that bee culture, as a general 
thing, in the long run, is a grand success; in fact, a 
regular bonanza for almost everybody. I am aware 
that the books and journals do, toa certain extent, 
show up the “other side” of bee culture, but the 
manner in which they do it reminds me, in one re- 
spect, of the regulation love-story; it makes little 
difference how many trials, troubles, and tribulations 
the hero and heroine are called upon to endure, ev- 
ery thing always comes out all right in the end. Here 
are a few extracts that I have clipped from an ad- 
dress by our common good friend, the Rev. W. F. 
Clarke. I suppose everybody knows that it is al- 
ways safeto bring any thing in that friend Clarke 
ever wrote orsaid. Here is what he did say: 
‘““WHO SHALL KEEP BEES? 

*** Everybody,’ was once the current answer. I 
have given it myself before now. Ten years ago, in 
wy prize poem on ‘The Honey-Bee,’ I pictured 

‘ Each household of an apiary possessed.’ 
It was the general idea then, that, in a proper con- 
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dition of society, a bee-hive out of doors would be 
considered as much a part of a well-regulated estab- 
lishment as a sewing-machine indoors. But we have 


got bravely over that, and the time has now fully | 
come for insisting upon it that only those should | 


keep bees who are properly qualified to do so. That 
same law of division of Jabor which forbids every 
man being his own shoemaker, tailor, or black- 
smith, prohibits every man from being his own 
honey-producer. This is not a congenial topic for 


the bee-journals, many of which are, more or less, | 
Of course, the | 


mixed up with the supply business. 
more people who start bee-keeping, the greater will 
be the sale of supplies. 


tained the status of a profession, or a business. 


qualifications, and a thorough education. 
ural qualifications are not of much account without 
an education, obtained somehow or other, and the 


education is a downright impossibility without the | 
| come from merchandise the previous year was a 
| third of a million. 


natural qualifications. 
“It is no doubt possible for a tyro in bee-keeping 


to become self-educated, in a sense. With the in- 
valuable bee-books and excellent bee-journals that 
are available, the theory can easily be mastered. | 


Then comes the practical part, and, ‘aye, there’s 
the rub.’ 
from honey-production, is an attainment far beyond 
mere theory, however correct. Ido not think this 
can be gained in any other way so quickly or so 
well as for the beginner to apprentice himself to 
some good practical bee-keeper.”’ 


I presume tbat I am trespassing upon your pa- 
tience, and occupying valuable space; but I hope 
that I may be allowed to quote from an article writ- 
ten by our good friend Ur. C. C. Miller. I presume 
that it is also safe to bring any thingin that friend 
Miller ever wrote Or said. Someone wrote to the 
doctor, asking for his advice in regard to engaging 


lows: 


C. C. MILLER'S ADVICE IN REGARD TO KEEPING 
BEES. 


“It is painful to think, that to thi d simi - | 
mage iian nk, that to this and similar in- | | ving will find that he earns his bread by the sweat 


| of his brow. 


quiries we can give no reply that we can feel sure 
may not mislead. To 9 out of 10 of every such per- 
sons it would be a real kindness to dissuade with all 
our power; while, perhaps, 1 out of 20 or 50 might be 
urged to embark in apistical pursuits to the aban- 
donment of all others. But it is no easy matter to 
determine who may be the 20th or 50th one; hence it 
is a very difficult matter to give any honest advice, 
without an intimate acquaintance with all the cir- 
cumstances of the inquirer. I have blamed the edi- 
tors of our bee papers, in that the drift of the con- 
tents of such papers was to show the bright side 
only of bee-keeping, thus inducing into the business 
many not adapted to it, much totheir after-regret. 
“But Iam not sure that the papers are at all to 
blame. Allthey can dois to publish such items of 
information as come within their reach, and most of 
us like much better to send in reports of our suc- 
cesses than of our failures. It is quite flattering to 
my vanity toreport: ‘I have this year commenced 
with 174 colonies; increased to 202, and taken over 
eight tons of comb honey.’ Would I be as prompt 
to send in the following: ‘This yearI devoted my 
time exclusively to bees; commenced the season 
with 200 or more colonies; diminished by ‘toss and 





To manage bees with an eye to profit | 


| goods to-day if I had never kept bees. 
| present views, I prefer it to any other business, be- 





doubling up, so that I had 162 colonies in the fail, 
and took, in all, 58 lbs. of honey. By means of the 
business I am $1000 poorer than I was a year ago?’ 
Would the latter report be as much noticed and cop- 
ied as the former? The former is a correct report 
of my success this year. The latter is just as cor- 
recta report of my failure two years previous, and 
I have no assurance that I may not have a similar 
report to make the coming year. 

** But, suppose I hear of one who makes a success 
of bee-keeping, year after year, who has made thou- 
sands of dollars atit. Dol not hear of others who 


have made many more thousands in other pursuits? 
| Shall I, then, give up bees and adopt the other pur- 
* Bee-keeping may be justly regarded as having at- | 
In | 
any correct view of it, it requires special natural 
The nat- | 


suit? But you say, ‘It takes capital in other busi- 
ness, and one can make a start with only a single 
colony of bees.’ Yes, you can make a start, but you 
can not make a living witha single colony; and with 
the price of it you can also make a start in mer- 
chandise; and within a week a friend was telling 
me of an acquaintance in New York whose net in- 


‘Oh, yes!’ you say, ‘ but the mer- 
chant had years of preparation, and special talent in 
his | ne of business.’ 

* Now, if you think no preparation or special tal- 
ent is needed to succeed with bees, you are decided- 
iyinerror. Itis trae, you can invest in bees to the 
extent of your capital, with no knowledge of the 
business, and so you can in merchandise, with the 
probability of losing in one as well as the other. 

“lam quite inclined to believe that those who 
have been the most successful in bee culture, if they 
had used their ability with the same enthusiasm in 
any other pursuit, would not fail of success in that 
pursuit. In my own case, so far as financial success 
is concerned, I should be better off in this world’s 
But, with my 


cause I can live in the country, be outdoors, have 


‘ | better health, be much of the time with’ my family, 
in bee culture, to which he publicly replied as fol- | and do not know of any other business ! like so 


well. There is hard work in it,in spite of all that 


| has been said of its being nice for feeble invalids. 


The man who takes care of enough bees to make a 


“In writing thus, my chief aim has been to show 
phases of the subject not generally dwelt upon.”’ 


It seems to me, friend Root, that in, standing by 
the side of such men as the Rev. W. F. Clarke and 
Dr. C. C. Miller, I have not “got astray into bad 
company.’’ 

The next time I write I will try to say something 
upon the adulteration of sugar, and upon queen-ex- 
cluding honey-boards. 

I was much pleased to see that you credited J. W. 
Sturwold with $5.00 for his excellent article on 
“ Making Honey Sell.”” Such articles as that are a 
real help to bee-keepers. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Mich., Jan. 7, 1884. 


Old friend, I have not changed my mind a 
particle since the time I wrote those kind 
words in regard to yourself; but it seems to 
me you have been changing. If not, I hum- 
bly beg pardon. I do not want to have you 
ever cease from presenting the truth in all 
its aspects; but 1 do fear to have you get in- 
to a complaining sort of spirit, or to lose 
your enthusiasm, which has been worth so 
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much to many of us. I fear we are in dan- 
ger of misunderstanding each other. Let 
me illustrate: A good old friend and 
neighbor of mine came into the office a few 
evenings ago and made the remark, that 
with his 80-acre farm he had not for the past 
two years made a living,and yet he had 
worked hard all the time. Now, would this 
be a valuable statement for the agricultural 
papers ? or would you think it best for bim 
to get up and announce this fact at one of 
the farmers’ institutes now being held all 
over our land? Would you advise him to 
discourage our young men from going into 
farming ? or has farming ever been present- 
ed in too attractive colors co individuals of 
ordinary good common sense? I should | 
consider bee-keeping one branch of farming. | 
We have tried to teach that bee-men must 
succeed by earnest, hard work, just as farm- 
ers must succeed by hard work. Another | 
thing, friend H. I have been pained by | 
some remarks you have made, because they | 
seemed almost like complaining of God’s | 
mercy and providence in having placed you 
just where you are to-day ; and I think that 
our good friend C. C. Miller needs rebuking 
for his expression, ‘‘ L should be better off in | 
this world’s goods to-day if I had never kept 
bees.’? How does friend Miller, or anybody 
else, know that this is the case? Had he in- 
serted the word ‘ probably,” it would have 
been quite different. Another thing, he did 
not explain that he had a profession that | 
yielded him quite a large salary before he 
began keeping bees. Had he kept on in his | 
profession, he might have been worth more | 
money than he is now, providing his health 
would have permitted it. He came to pay 
me a visit just about as he was thinking of 
giving up his profession, and made a remark 
something like this: ‘* Mr. Root, I should 
be just happy if I could give up every thing 
but bees, and work with them all day long.”’ 
At Toronto I reminded him of it, and he re- 
plied, ‘*‘ Brother Root, 1am happy and thank- 
ful.” And I am sure every one who saw 
him thought that his looks showed it. Now, 
friend H., ought not you and I to be happy 
and thankful too, right where we stand ? 
and ought we not to be careful about saying 
or doing any thing that should give any one 
any reason to think to the contrary ? 





_-—_—a> e@0 <e— 
ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


SOMETHING FROM FRIEND JONES HIMSELF IN RE- 
GARD TO MAILING QUEENS. 





VHYRIEND ROOT: —I think friend Benton carries 
cL off the palm. He has mailed me, during the 

last season, many queens. Some of them 
were received before I heard of it about any other 
person. Friend Doolittle’s devising a similar cage, 
only shows how great minds sometimes run in the 
Same channel. See how nearly the late lamented 
Quinby agreed with father Langstroth on many im- 
portant points. How often one invents something 


which, perhaps, was used by others long before! and 
until they have found this all out, they believe that 
they were the first to invent the new plan or system, 
whatever it may be: whereas some two or three or 
more before them may have discovered the idea, 








| ed always to stand in the way. 


| may share the same fate as mine. 


I showed you, friend Root, and thousands of oth- 
ers, at the Toronto exhibition, the cages in which I 
received the queens trom Benton. I also showed 
them at the convention in Flint, Mich., as well as to 
scores of visitors at my place during the summer. 

Here let me say, that Mr. Benton has, during the 
past season, been doing business on his own ac- 
eount, I having previously sold my Beyrout, or Mt. 
Lebanon apiary, to Mr. Baldensperger, taking my 
pay in queens. I have now given my Cyprus apiary 
to Mr. Benton, so that I am entirely out of that 
speculation, which, by the way, was a losing one. 

Mr. Benton's locating himself at Munich, in Ger- 
many,is a good thing for all the bee-keepers here, as 
any one wanting a choice imported queen, of almost 
any race, can send to him and get just what he 
wants. Queens coming from him are sure to be just 
what he recommends them to be, as he is exceeding- 
ly careful in selection, managment, shipping, etc., 
and I hope he will receive the patronage he deserves, 
as he can not afford to stay there witbout a liberal 
patronage from America. And even with that, l 
fear his expenses will leave him very little for his la- 
hor, at the prices he is asking. The course he is 
pursuing is likely to test the mailing business. The 
mailing of queens seemed to be one of Mr. Benton's 
bobbies. Many hours we spent in. the East, talking 
over the matter; but the postoflice regulations seem- 
Mr. Benton is very 
enthusiastic in the business, so that, if he does not 
make it a success, I shali have poor hopes of any one 
else succeedipg. 

Let me wee those sending him boxes of bees, not 
to send any correspondence with them, for fear they 
Let the corres- 
pondence be sent in the regular way. I received a 
large number of Syrian queens from Mr. Balden- 
sperger last season. They were sent to Mr. Benton, 
thence tome. They were packed in boxes about # 
inches square, with two combs in each box, supplied 
with sugar and water, similar to that in his mailing- 
cages. There was a very striking difference in the 
loss of bees that accompanied the queens. In some 
of the boxes, Mr. Benton had put all fresh bees, and 
in others a part were fresh. I found a much larger 
proportion of the blacks dead than of the others, on 
arrival. In the boxes that had part black and part 
Syrian (though the Syrians came all the way from 
Beyrout to Munich), I found a larger proportion of 
the blacks dead. This will illustrate the superiority 
of the yellow race for shipping purposes. 

I will reply to friend Doolittle’s article soon, and 
vou need not fear that we shall fall out; because if 
we can not agree, we will agree to disagree; but no 
doubt when all is known on the matter, friend Doo- 
little will be pleased with the result. 

Beeton, Ont., Jan. 18, 1884. D. A. JONES. 


Many thanks, friend Jones, for your kind 
letter. 1am astonished to hear you say you 
showed me the cages that brought queens 
across the ocean alive. Now, either you or 
I am absent-minded. Are you sure it was 
not somebody else to whom you showed these 
cages ? One reason why I can not think it 
was I. is because I was on the alert for that 
very thing, and I do remember asking you 
how Mr. Benton got queens to New York 
for such a very moderate price, and even 
single queens at that. No wonder some of 
us~forgot something, or overlooked a few 
matters, with the din and hurry and bustle 
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of the multitude of important matters com- 
ing up constantly. It seemed as though one 
wanted more sense than ordinarily falls to 
the lot of man, and more brains than any one 
man can carry, to consider them all at once. 


However, I am very glad that queens do. 
come across the ocean. and the fact is enough | 


to make us thankful, without discussing 
very much to whom the credit belongs. 


— > — ee 


AN IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED IN RE- 
GARD TO THE BEE-ENTRANCE 
GUARDS. 





A SIMPLE MATTER, YET DOUTLESS AN IMPORTANT 
ONE. 


| BOUGHT of you last spring some entrance- 


_ guards for excluding drones. They worked | 
well so far, but I have one objection against | 


them. When a bee laden with pollen crawls through 
the openings, the sharp edges strip a part of the pol- 
len from the legs. It happened that one guard 
was cut directly at the lower edge of the opening, 


_ to me it would be better to rest on a sheet of 
/zinc, or some other hard substance, exactly 
level. Friend B. also gives some very good 
_reasons for having an opening made in this 
| drone-guard, to be opened or closed at pleas- 
ure. Indeed, the bees would find it incon- 
venient to drag rubbish out of the hive at 
night with this obstruction in the way, 
while it might as well be removed at night as 
not. Now, instead of the little gates he sug- 
gests, I would have the drone-guard hinged 
at one end, and held down firmly by a button 
‘at either end. It can then be easily raised 
so as to give a free passage at all times and 
seasons, when no guard over the entrance is 
needed. I should dislike to have any thing 
over the entrance of the hives permanently, 
that hindered the bees from carrying out rub- 
bish, or dislodged the pollen while going in. 


b> 26+ oe 


MOVING BEES TO CATCH BASSWOOD 
BLOOM. 


A LOCALITY SUGGESTED, AND AN INVITATION EX- 
TENDED. 


and I observed that the bees crawled through the | 


lower opening without losing any pollen. I believe 


if the guards could be cut differently it wouid be of | 
great advantage. I wish to use this guard particu- | 


larly for the purpose of keeping the queen in swarm- 


ing time, as I am not always presentthen. It works 
well, if fastened to the entrance. But to make it fit | 


for all purposes, it would be nice to have an opening 
in the middle, which can be shut by means of a little 
gate. By opening this gate over night, the bees 


would be able to carry dead bees and drones out of | 


the hives. Also it would be of great advantage, as 
one can control the pure mating of the queens, by 


shutting the little gate of such hivesas contain im- | 


pure drones. 
Not every bee-keeper can watch the swarms every 
time and all day long; and by aid of this instrument 


he can be sure that no swarm will go to the woods, | 


but will stay till one is ready to hive it. Besides, 

there is another thing: It is not necessary to let 

the swarm out and cluster in a tree 20 feet high. 
Harvard, Ill., Jan, 21, 1884. CHARLES FAvsT. 


The improvement will be readily un- 


derstood the cut below. In making 
these guards, our tinners have cut them up 


without any special regard to where the) 





openings come. Now, in cutting the sheet, | 


if the part forming the lower edge is cut in 
such a way as to leave the metal as at a, a, a, 
we shall have it as our friend prefers it—that 


is, the bees can enter with loads of pollen, | 
and walk right along on the bottom-board. | 
At the same time, a drone could not get out | 


any more than he could get through the 
openings. While this would control drones 
without any trouble, it seems to me the com- 
ne uneven surface of the board form- 

ng the bottom of the hive or entrance would 
hardly be accurate —— if we expected 
the arrangement to confine queens, it seems 


fullof good things as an egg is of meat. I 
have just read R. Stehle’s article on page 44° 
| with your remarks, and the plan is so feasible to 
me that I pen you a few thoughts. 

About 12 miles from here there is what is called 
the *‘ Bee’s Nest.’”’ It is a tract of timber in the val- 
ley, and on the banks of the Muskegon River, that, 
| from good authority, literally swarms with bee- 
| trees. I have been there, and the timber is thickly 
| interspersed with basswood, both in the valley and 
on the northern bank — making, you see, a long flow 
of basswood honey. From the enormous amounts 
that have been taken from trees, and the results of 
_ some box hives that have been kept in the vicinity, 
| [know it to be a good place to get a good flow of 
basswood honey; and as soon as I feel I am the least 
overstocked here, I shall locate an apiary in the 
vicinity permanently. 

Now, if Messrs. Stehle and Knowles, or other per- 
sons in the more southern latitudes, want to try the 
experiment, they can follow the M.S. & L.S. R. R. 
to Allegan, then take the Chicago & Western Micbi- 
gan to Muskegon, and then about 12 miles overa 
sandy and easy road to the place I mention. I have 
‘friends in the vicinity, and could arrange to have 
| teams meet the train the same day, and have them 
ready for work in the morning. I never knew the 
| basswood to open here earlier than July 5, and last 
year it was about the 25th; but still there was no 
space between white clover and the basswood 
bloom; in fact, my bees worked on clover after bass- 
wood had ceased. If there is any thing I can do, I 
am at the service of the friends. 

Fremont, Mich., Jan., 1884. GEO. E. HILTON. 


Many thanks to you for your kind infor- 
mation, friend H. lf the basswood timber is 
not all cut off for making honey-boxes, it 
seems to me I can look forward and almost 
see the time when we shall have special lo- 
calities dotted all over our nation, where bee- 
keepers with their hives ‘‘do congregate,” in 
time for the opening bloom. They would 
be like the shepherds of olden time, driving 
their flocks to grassy localities, and I hope 
nothing but peace and good will may be 


Wee rato ROOT:—JUVENILE is at hand, and as 
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found among them. Only a very few sea- 
song would be necessary to determine where 
the great honey-flows are located, and then 
after that we shall all know where to go. 
There is this, unfortunately, however: Bass- 
wood is no exception to the general rule of 
poor seasons now and then. Now, where 
basswood is thickest do they ever have sea- 
sons when it yields absolutely no honey ? 
Perhaps friend Doolittle can tell us. 


oe 
THE DREAD SCOURGE, FOUL BROOD. 


A FRIEND IN TROUBLE. 





advice. From a paper published in our county, 
(last week’s issue), I clipped the inclosed 


article: 


At the State Bee-Keepers’ Association held on the 9th of this 
month at Lincoln, the question of foul brood and its introduc- 
tion into the apiaries of the State was very fully discussed and 


TA aaviee ROOT:—I am going to write to you for 


=_) 


we would like right here to put every bee-keeper on his guard 
urainst this dread disease. Foul brood is epidemic, and when 
once introduced into an apiary it is almost sure death to every 


colony with which it comes in contact,and there are many 
ways in which the disease may bg carried to every colony in 
the neighborhood. The disease attacks the grub when one- 
half or two-thirds grown, and is readily detected by the grub 
turning to a dark coffee-colored mass in the celi. Some diseas- 
ed colonies were brought into this county from Fillmore Co. 
by Jos. Saylor, and sold to different parties, and we would sug- 
gest to those parties having such bees in their possession that 
they look after them very closely in the spring, and if they 
show any signs of disease the comb should be melted, and the 
hives, frames, and fixtures burned. 


My nearest neighbor (only about one hundred 
yards distant) bought one of the “Jos. Saylor” col- 
onies; and late last fall, when they were almost all 
dead, my bees robbed that colony. I did not know 
that they were at it until they had almost cleaned 
the combs, and { never knew until I saw the inclos- 
ed article what was the matter with my neighbor's 
bees. Taman A BC in the bee business. } bought 
one colony one year ago last April; have increased 
to 9 strong and 4 weak colonies. What am I to do? 
Can they be cured, or must I burn every thing? Iam 
a poor man, and it will be a big loss tomeif I have 
toburn them. How soon would it be safe to begin 
again on the same ground? If you have the time to 
spare, please writetome. Any information you can 

‘give me will be gladly received. J.O. Boaas. 

Endicott, Jefferson Co., Neb., Jan. 21, 1884. 

As we have never had a case of foul brood 
of our own, and never saw a hive really in- 
fected with it, I do not know how to advise 
in the matter, but would ask friend Muth to 
please tell our unfortunate brother what is 
best todo. If the colonies are few, and he 
can take the time, it seems to me that, with 
comb fdn., he might save his bees, destroy- 
ing only the combs that were badly diseas- 
ed, 

rt 0 @0 ae 


THE SYRIANS AND THEIR TEMPER. 


ARE THEY GENTLE, OR NOT ? 





in Chicago last fall I seemed to be the only 
one who had gentle Syrian bees. Many of 
the members present had, tried them, and all had 
found them cross. I have seen a number of articles 


vie ROOT:—At the Northwestern Convention 


on the subject since, and find that the majority pro- 
nounce the Syrians crosser than the Italians. 

Now, my experience has been different. From the 
experience I have had with them — not very extend- 
ed, it is true ~I formed a high opinion of them, and 








one of the best of the good points on which I based 
this opinion was their extreme gentleness. As I 
said at the convention, I have found them as gentle 
as the gentlest Italians, and much more so than the 
average. In fact, they were the most peaceable 
bees in my apiary, although it is almost wholly com- 
posed of three-banded Italians of several strains, 
ranging from the dark, leather-colored, to the very 
light ones. 

Now the question rises, Have I pure Syrians? I 
got my first queen of you (a select tested one), and 


| was informed in your notification of shipment that 


‘**Mr. Harrington considered her a very nice one.”’ 

Now, what points are considered in the selection 
of these queens? Do you endeavor to keep them 
like the original imported stock, or do you try to 
have ‘good bees,” regardless of purity of race? 
How far is neighbor H.’s apiary from other bees? 
Does he breed from an imported queen? 

Iam very well satisfied with the bees as they are, 
but I want to know what to call them—whether pure 
Syrians or Syrio-Italians. 

In conclusion, I will say that I find enough differ- 
ence between them and Italians to be sure that 
there is at least a large share of Ssrian blood in them. 
I consider them superior in several respects; and 
unless they disappoint my expectations next season, 
another year will find me with a fullapiary of Syr- 
ians or Syrio-Italians. J. A. GREEN, 140-182. 

Dayton, La Salle Co., Ill., Jan. 7, 1884. 


Your queen was probably a cross between 
the Syrians and the Italians, friend Green. 
Neighbor H. has an apiary about 14 miles 
from any other bees, and rears from a queen 
purchased of D. A. Jones; but as bis bees 
are a good deal mixed with Italians, the prob- 
abilities are that his queens meet Italian 


drones. I should say they are properly Syrio- 
Italians. Glad to hear a good report from 
you. ' 


Rhiet Phe > °o°<2——____— 


TESTING THE PURITY OF BEESWAX. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION FROM OUR GOOD 
DADANT & SON, 


FRIENDS 


easy plan for testing the purity of wax, and 

will give it to you, to be published in GLEAN- 
INGS, if it is worth publishing. Dilute water and al- 
cohol in a vial about three-fourths water and one- 
fourth alcohol. Then take a small piece of wax, 
which you know to be pure (you or any bee-keeper 
can easily find such); put it in the vial, and add al- 
cohol until the specific gravity of the mixture is the 
same as that of the wax. The wax will then goto 


Ree casy ROOT:—We have just hit upon a very 
— 


| the bottom very slowly. Your testing apparatus is 





now ready. If you bave wax with tallow or paraf- 
fine, and put itin the mixture, it will remain at the 
top, its specific gravity being less than-that of the 
mixture. If it contains rosin, on the other hand, it 
will go to the bottom quickly, being heavier than 
the mixture. In testing, you should take care that 
the sample contains no air, as this would change its 
specific weight. In testing foundation, therefore, 
the sample should be thoroughly melted before test- 
ing, 80 as to exclude all air from the inside of the 
sample. 

This test is cheap and conclusive. There may be 
a small difference between one sample of wax and 
another; but it is not so as to exclude the clear dig, 


~~. 
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covery of tallow or parafline, which will float beau- 
fully. We hope this will be of service to many. 
Cuas. DADANT & SON. 
Hamilton, Hl.. Jan. 24, 1884. 


I believe, friends D., you have hit upon | 


something quite practicable. Of course, the 
test is only for specific gravity ; but if the 
wax chews all right, tastes all right, and has 
the right specific gravity, | think we are pretty 
safe. I can always detect rosin by the taste, 
very quickly; and chewing will almost al- 


ways tell the presence of either rosin or tal-_ 


low, because it makes it form chewing-gum, 
like grafting-wax. Now, you see if they 
should put in rosin and tallow so.as to bal- 
ance each other, and thus bring the specific 
gravity right, we could readily get at it by 
the taste. The worst swindle we ever got 
into was some wax that was adulterated 
with sand: and as it was put into the bin 
with several other lots, we were at a loss to 
know where to fix the swindle. When we 


melted it, the sand went to the bottom of the | 


melting-tank, so it did not hurt the fdn. any. 
But there was enough of it to make a pretty 
sad pressure on our pocket-book. 
er 
HOLY-LANDS CROSSED WITH ITALIANS 


SOME VALUABLE FACTS FROM PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


Lands; 


os bas been said for and against the Holy- 


with them the past season. 


they keep the combs well filled with brood at the 
commencement of the honey season, which is very 
important; they commence working in the sections 
sooner than the Italians. 


bar. 
the Italians, and are not so particular about crowd- 
ing every little space fullof comb. This I have es- 


pecially noticed in sections, if they are not filled | 


full of foundation. They will often round off the 
edges of the comb, and scarcely fasten tiem to the 
sections at all,except at the top, especially when 
honey is not coming in fast, thus making them un- 
safe for rough handling; but by filling the sections 
complete with fdn.,this may be overcome. They do 
not bridge their combs together, and attach pieces 
of comb between the lower and upper story, as do 
the Italians. I have had colonies that put scarcely 


any comb or glue between the lower and upper | 
frames, and you could lift them out as nicely as you | 


please; while some Italians would have them bridged 
together so that you would have to pry loose every 
frame. They can not be controlled so well in 
swarming-time as the Italians, although I do not 
think they are as liable to swarm as the Italians; 
but it is next to impossible to cut out all the queen- 
cells after they have swarmed, and the young 
queens are so vigorous that it is unsafe to throw 
these cells around carelessly; for if nearly ready to 
hatch, they will often gnaw out and crawl into other 
hives; and as these young queens are often accept- 
ed, might not this be the way some strange ‘queen 
cases’’ appear? I have thrown them on the grass, 
and had them hatch and crawl into 2 hive, 


but as mine are a cross between | 
Holy-Lands and Italians, I will give you their | 
good and bad qualities, as has been my experience | 
They build up better in | 
the spring, and with fewer bees, than the Italians; | 


This is probably due to | 
their having the combs filled with brood to the top- | 
They build nicer and straighter combs than | 


| SEPARATORS, ETC. 

As there are still some who claim that wooden 
separaiors are superior to tin, I will give my experi- 
ence. I find that separators made of wood are not 
what I want. First, they will warp and become 
| crooked, and can not be fastened as securely as tin. 
| Second, they are liable to split and break when 
| pried apart. Third, the bees will attach propolis and 

comb to them when they will not to tin. I have used 
| both kinds on the same hive, and find they work 
| just as quickly in the tin as wooden ones. If you 
have them where the mice can get at them, they 
willgnaw them up badly. In regard to dispensing 
with them entirely, I do not believe it is a success in 
securing nice comb honey, unless in some different 
way from the ordinary one in securing comb honey. 
It might do not to use any, by having narrow sections 
filled with foundation, and having the bees com- 
mence in allof them at onetime. Even then I do 
not think they could be taken out as fast as filled, 
and replaced with empty ones, so as to secure 
straight combs; and by carrying some partly filled 
| to colonies that refuse to start in the sections, you 
would almost be sure to get thick and thin combs. 
FERTILE WORKERS AMONG THE HOLY-LANDS. 

If you happen to cut out all the queen-cells, and 
| leave them without material to rear one, you will in 
| ashort time have fertile workers. I will tell you a 
| ease of this kind which occurred to me last summer: 

I made it arule last summer to cut out queen- 
| cells, to prevent after-swarming; but one colony, 
in some way, was left without cells or material to 
rear a queen. When it was time to examine those 
colonies which had cast a swarm, to 8ee if the young 
queen was fertilized, I found eggs in several combs, 
and queen-cells started, which contained eggs. | 
looked for the queen, but could not find any, yet I 
| was quite sure they had one, for there was nothing 
unnatural, except those queen-cells; and as these 
are of frequent occurrence during the swarming, | 
was yet not sure that they were queenless, for there 
were plenty of egzs in the combs; and in due time 
those queen-cells were capped over, and looked like 
| any other natural cells. But a queen failed to 
| hatch, and those eggs in the worker cells hatched 
out nothing but drones. Then I was sure that fer- 
tile workers did the mischief, and the next thing in 
order was to get rid of these pests. I tried intro- 
ducing queens, but it wasof no use. I moved the 
hive away, and let the bees return, but this would 
not work. Finally robbers began their mischief on 
this colony, and the best thing I could do was to 
| give them combs of brood and a queen from another 
colony, and close the hive for a short time, to keep 
out robbers. This ended the mischief, and in a 
short time it was a prosperous colony. 

You say, in the A B C book, that the eggs of a 
fertile worker are scattered around in the cells, 
sometimes several in one cell, and that they some- 
times build queen-cells over this drone laryee; but I 
think this was an exception to the rule, for the eggs, 
I think, were deposited in the queen-cells, although 
some contained several eggs, and were of different 
sizes; and the eggs which were deposited in the 
worker-cells were not scattered around promiscuous- 
ly, some in worker and some in drone cells, but were 
deposited just about as a queen would. 

The Holy-Lands crossed with Italians are some 
crosser than the pure Italians, depending on the 
amount of Holy-Land blood. H. J. SCHROCK, 

Goshen, Ind., Jan. 25, 1884. 
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MORE ABOUT THE BAKER BEES. 


ALSO SOME GENERAL REMARKS RELATIVE TO A 
STRAIN OF BEES THAT WILL STAND OUR WIN- 
TERS WITHOUT SPECIAL PROTECTION, 


[See pages 741, Dec. 1, and 18, Jan. 1.] 
RIEND ROOT:—During the past summer I 
have been gathering up some bees, prepara- 
tory to making a specialty of apiculture, and, 
of course, I wanted some Italians, so that I could 





+) 


2) 


Italianize what I already had. Well, I was recom- | 


mended to a Mr. Baker as a bee-keeper who had 


pure Italians, and [ went there and found them as | 
represented, and I purchased a choice colony of | 


him, and afterward removed them home. Well, 


when Mr. Robbins’ article came out in December | 


number of GLEANINGS, I,of course,was deeply inter- 
ested, and resolved to investigate the matter for 
myself. . 

I put the matter off until I received the January 


number of GLEANINGS also, and in that a second ar- | 
ticle from Mr. Rebbins. But yesterday I took both | 


numbers of GLEANINGS referred to above, and drove 

over to Mr. Baker's, a distance of about 12 miles, 

and now I will give the result of my investigation. 
Mr. Baker did go west from VanBuren, as stated 


in Mr. Robbins’ article, but not with the intention of | 
staying there permanently, and has since returned. 
When he went west he did not sell his bees, but left | 
them in care of his brother. After he had been in | 


the West some time he wrote to his brother to sell 


the bees, all but 4 or 5 of the best stocks, and his | 


brother put them up at a sale, and sold them as di- 
rected; and Mr. Baird, instead of getting the bees 
direct from the owner, got them at this sale. Mr. 
Baker says he is acquainted with all the parties 
mentioned in Mr. Robbins’ article, and is fully satis- 
tied the bees mentioned are of his particular strain. 
WHAT MR. BAKER HAS TO SAY ABOUT THEM. 

Well, be has never lost any bees yet in wintering, 
except one, and that one the combs broke down, 
and when a warm day came they swarmed out and 
left. He has noticed that his bees, when flying in 
and out, go very rapidly — some stocks more so than 


others. His bees are not as bright as some he has , 


seen; but when the queens are purely mated, the 


three bands of yellow are well defined (all queens not | 


so mated he destroyed); the queens are rather dark. 
Asto their having a waspish appearance, he had 
nothing to say, nor did I ever notice it, but will ob- 
serve in regard to that when warm weather comes. 


He claims they are very prolific. As to their | 


honey-gathering qualities, I will try to tell that in a 


few words. I want tosay about Mr. Baker person- | 


ally, that he has never read a standard work on api- 
culture. All he knows about bees he claims to have 


learned by actual experience. He owns a farm, 


and attends to bis bees in the few spare moments he 
can snatch from his furm work. He has one queen 
that produces now and then a bee not marked as a 
pure Italian; the remainder, between 20 and 30 
stocks, are all marked as pure Italians, and this 
With an apiary of badly hybridized bees within 
about 60 rods of bim, containing about 75 colonies. 
As Mr, Baker never read any of the bee publica- 
tions, of course he knew nothing in regard to mod- 
ern applications for obtaining surplus honey, and he 
has worked more for increase, as he could always 
sell stocks of bees to a good advantage. He never 
worked so much for surplus; but after all, the re- 
turn from this source was satisfactory. He says he 


| does not fear the wintering problem. He is feeding 
one colony now that was robbed in the fall; has fed 
them every day this winter. He simply raises the 
cover, and pours some syrup down over them. He 
showed me these bees yesterday, and they were 
lively, bright, and healthy. They stand, as do all 
the rest of his bees, unprotected on their summer 
stands, except a kind of shed over them. 
JACOB GUISINGER, 

Stanley, Ohio, Jan. 15, 1884. 

I have given the above, principally that we 
may get a fair view of the case, and | trust 
the friends who have written in regard to 
these bees will not get into any controversy 
| in the matter. 
istied that an apiary of bees where spring 
dwindling has never been known is less lia- 
ble to be affected that way, I can hardly be- 
lieve this apiary of 20 or #0 colonies has any 
special merit In the direction mentioned, 
'over Italians slightly mixed with common 
bees in general. It is not very unusual to 
find whole apiaries that winter safely,winter 
after winter, and that without very much 
eare. The principal point before us is this: 
These bees were never bred with any special 
| object in view. Whatever remarkable trait 
they may possess came about accidentally. 
Other bees—blacks and hybrids—are round- 
about in the neighborhood, and thus crossed 
and re-crossed, as bees usually are. If there 
| were one or two colonies found in the apiary 
having remarkable powers of endurance, it 
would be nothing very remarkable; but it 
seems to me it would be very remarkable 
indeed that the whole of them should be 
greatly superior to bees in the vicinity, or, if 
| you choose, to bees in general. i know L hurt 
a good many people’s feelings by the cautious 
way in which I advise acting in regard to 
these new things that come up; but a great 
and growing class of learners are depending 
upon me a good deal for advice; and whiie | 
am sorry to discourage or throw cold water 
on any new project, still Il feel it would bea 
serious thing for me to let any individual in- 
terest stand in the way of guiding these 
young friends safely and wisely. 


rr re Si 


|A VISIT TO SOME OF THE CONVENTIONS 
IN THE SOUTH. 


ALSO MENTION OF SOME OF OUR PROMINENT 
SOUTHERN BEE-MEN. 


STARTED with 13 colonies; increased to 30 by 
1 artificial swarming; but lost nearly all the 
white-clover blossom by dividing at the wrong 

time; secured about 300 bs. extracted boney from 
| heart’s-ease. Buckwheat was a failure this season. 
We did not get a drop of rain from Aug. 15 to Oct. 1. 
The bees worked on the leaves of the oak during 
September, early in the morning; but what they got 
from leaves I could not say. I was not so fortunate 
as you and friend Cork, of Niagara, to have a ladder 
to get up the tree. 

Taking the season all together, it was not up to 
the average. I visited Louisville last August to at- 
tend the exposition and the Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. While there I met friend Hart, who 
gave quite a description of Florida and her honey 
resources. He was listened to very attentively by 
all the bee-keepers,as a great many of them are 





While L am pretty well sat-, 
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thinking about moving there. Friend Muth gave an 
account of his experience in handling honey, and 
gave some valuable points to bee-keepers. The bee- 
keepers of Kentucky gave the visiting bee-men a 
cordial reception, and made things pleasant for them 
during their short stdy. They had a very nice dis- 
play of honey and bees, and friend Wilson had a nice 
display of Italian queens. The managers were lack- 
ing in one thing, and that was the small amount of 
honey they had on exhibition. As friend Muth re- 
marked, they should have had a stack of honey as 
high as the ceiling. 

I went from Louisville to Cincinnati, and called on 
friend Muth. He was not at home, but one of his 
clerks showed me his store and bees, and then fetch- 
ed me down in his cellar, and there I saw honey — 
barrels of it piled four tiers high. I came to the con- 
clusion that friend Muth does a very large business 


in extracted honey, and has a large supply of hives | 


and apiarian implements. 

Bee-keeping is making great headway around here, 
We hada fine display of bees, honey, and apiarian 
implements at our annual St. Louis Fair. There 
were six bee-keepers represented this year, whereas 
at the fair previous there were but two. Friend 
Flanagan had a grand display of bees, honey, and 
apiarian implements, and took first premium for the 
best display of apiarian implements. Messrs. Buck 
& Swallow had a very nice display also, and took 
first premium for the best honey-knife. It isa model 
knife, and serves both for cutting and uncapping. 
It is theirown make. They took second premium 
for apiarian implements. Friend Little took first 
premium for best display of Italian bees. 


RICHARD GRINSELL. 
Baden, Mo., Jan. 16, 1884. 


The “Grovilery.” 


This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied; and when anyth ng is amiss, | hope you will ** talk 
right out.’’ As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 
———<—<—<— oe = 


A. 


list, ete.” I suppose you meant to say, * We will 
send when it suits our convenience,’ and from past 
experience I have found it requires a good deal of 
patience to wait yourtime. If you have sent me 
one I have not received it; and if it suits your con- 
venience, and you see proper, you may send me 
one. JOHN H. WOMELSDORE. 

Huntingdon, Pa., Jan. 14, 1884. 

Now, friend W., that is rather rough ona 
body. We have not only been laboring to 
get up that price Jist, but we have been la- 
boring to find people like yourself who want 
them; and | have also been laboring with 
our clerks to say, in writing to a customer, 
‘We have sent you a price list.””, And then 
lL have labored with them again on the im- 














I. ROOT: — On the 18th of December I re- 
ceived a postal from you, in which you 
said, ** We send you catalogue and price 


portance of being always truthful; do not, | 


under any circumstances, tell anybody you 
have done a thing when you simply mean 
you are going to do it. If you let yourselves 
get into a way of taking even that little lib- 
erty in speech, you will soon get to telling 
downright lies. I should not like to say 
right here, before present company, that I 


know by experience; but I will say this: I 
do know of business firms who used to say 
goods were sent, only to pacify customers, 
when they meant they were going to send 
them the very next thing. Do you know 
what became of them; They soon failed in 
business, and I know of no exception to this 
rule. Our clerks are doing better, friend W., 
and I do not believe you will ever have any 
more such experience. 

While I am about it, friends, there is an- 
other thing I want to talk about. The trade 
in the A BC books has got to be a pretty big 
business, and a great many people hear of 
the book, and send for it without statin 
definitely whether they want a cloth-covere 
book, price $1.25, by mail, or only a paper- 
covered book, price $1 0U,by mail. Itis true, 
we can generally guess by the amount of 
money; but sometimes, or, in fact, quite of- 
ten, the order comes with money for other 
goods, and our friend does not mention the 
ee at all. Which should we send him ? 

f we send a paper cover, he often gets offen- 
ded, and sends it back, saying, ‘* Mr. Root, 
you ought to have known I did not want an 
expensive book like that in paper covers, to 
get dog’s-eared and torn up ina little while.” 
If we sent cloth, the beauty of the cover and 
| binding generally makes them satisfied, even 
_if they did mean to have a cheaper one. But 
| there are exceptions even to this, as the fol- 
| lowing will show: 

Mr. Root:—Your card calling for cents due on 
A BC is at hand; and in reply I will say that I sent 
you one dollar for the book, and it seemed to me 
then, and does yet, that it required but little ** horse 
sense’’ to know that I would not ask for credit, and 
only wanted my money's worth, and this is especial- 
ly the case as you had the hook for that price. Send 
me a dollar A BC, and 15 cents for return postage, 
and | will return the A BCI first received. 

New Richmond,Wis., Jan.10. F. N. BLACKMAN. 

Now you see, friends, just one little word 
in ordering would make it all plain and 
pleasant. When you order an A BC book 
just say cloth or paper, as the case may be. 

Here is another friend who got offended 
in some way. And, by the way, he makes 
the first complaint about the A BC book 
that I think I ever got; that is, the first one 
who said he was disappointed in the book. 
We have had thousands of commendations, 
| but only one that I know of the other way. 

I thought the amount I sent was sufficient indica- 
tion of the style of book I wanted. I don’t want to 
invest any moreinit. You can make the exchange 
if you desire it, or send back the money, and I’!! 
| send you the book, or let it stand as it is, just as 
you choose. I am disappointed in the book. It 
seems to be mainly advertisements of Mr. So-and- 
{So’s planer, Mr. So-and-So'’s honey-pail, and Mr. 
Somebody's something else. 








25 





INSLEE DEADERICK. 

Louisville, Tenn., Dec. 31, 1883, 

To be sure, friend D.,the A BC book 
tells about other folks’ things. You didn’t 
| Suppose I was smart enough to make every 
| thing, or tell how to do it, that pertains to 
| bee culture, did a Almost everybody 
‘who buys the ABC book wants to know 
| where he can get the things mentioned 
therein; therefore I tell about Mr. So- 
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and-So’s planer, and Mr. T’other man’s 
honey-pail, because he got up a better one 
than I did. And then, again, I tell about 
Mr. Somebody’s something else, because I 
thought it was a good thing, and you would 
like to know about it. 








MORE ABOUT ‘THE OTHER SIDE.” 





¥ | RIEND ROOT:--While I entertain the highest 

i respect for your correspondents in general, 
= and W.Z.H. in particular, I can not quite 
agree with what he says in GLEANINGS, page 5, about 
bees being kept only by those making it a specialty. 
[am well aware, however, that those who devote 
their whole time and attention to the business are 
most likely to attain to the highest success. But 
suppose we who have families depending on our 
daily effort, having given it our whole attention, 
should fail in some seasons —like the past, in many 
localities, for instance. All bee-keepers can not 
make money at queen-rearing, for there would be 
no customers. Neither have all of us the ability to 
gain a living with the pen. I know it may be said 
that no person should make a specialty of any thing, 
especially bee-keeping, until he has tested his abili- 
ty to master all its difficulties, and knows that he 
can succeed. But I questionif bee culture is not, 
all things considered, more precarious than other 
rural pursuits; and for this reason, if none other, is 
it not desirable to combine it with some other occu- 
pation? 

Friend Hutchinson says: ‘*'The farmer was not 
long in discovering that he could buy his honey 
more cheaply than he could produce it; and, like a 
sensibie man, he dropped bee-keeping.’’ Now, my 
own experience in bce-keeping in connection with 
farming, and my aequaintance with others who have 
had fair success in the two pursuits, leads me to en- 
tertain a directly contrary opinion; and I shall have 
to own that some of us, at least, have yet to make 
this discovery. And inthis section the number of 
farmers that buy honey to use on their tables is so 
few as to be hardly worth mentioning. Of course, 
the two pursuits will need our attention at the same 
time, and we will sometimes feel as if we ought to 
be in two places at once; but if we are up and do- 
ing, getting every thing ready for both farm and 
apiary, that can be done beforehand, during the 
leisure of winter, we may, by thorough and intelli- 
gent culture, not only be sure of the substantial 
products of the farm for our daily sustenance, but 
also the luxuries of the garden, apiary (and poultry- 
yard); and in favorable localities and seasons, a fair 
surplus from each, depending, of course, upon the 
amount of energy we each possess, to take to mar- 
ket. 

Of course, if every farmer kept bees, the country 
would soon be overstocked; and it is equally true, 
that if the bees now kept by specialists were spread 
more generally among the farmers, the danger from 
this cause would be much less. Besides, the undis- 
puted facilities which small farms afford for suc- 
cessful bee culture, and the benefits arising from 
the fecundation of the various flowers by the indus- 
trious workers, are not to be overlooked in this con- 
nection. Neither should farmers, those true lovers 


of nature, be deprived of the pleasure which bee- 
keeping affords; the drawing nearer, through a 
knowledge of its mysteries, to that Creator who 








made all for one harmonious whole, and each for the 
other’s good. L. M. RoGERs. 
Oneida Valley, N. Y. 
cc co Jr 


ANOTHER REPORT FROM THE PER- 
FORATED ZINC HONE’ -BOARDS. 





KEEPING THE QUEEN DOWN STAIRS, AND GETTING 
ALL THE BEES UP STAIRS; A SUCCESS. 





USED the perforated zinc on 28 hives run for ex- 

tracted honey; mostof these were very strong 

colonies, and were tiered up three stories high 
in Simplicity hives. In some I cenfined the queen 
to the lower hive, while in other hives I gave her the 
range of two stories. In only two cases I failed to 
keep the queen below, and in one of these I found 
the fault to be in the way I had arranged the sheet, 
and not in the sheet itself; in the other I am not 
sure how the queen got above. In both cases she 
did not get back until I shook the bees off the combs 
and let herrun in at the entrance. I kept good pro- 
lific queens in one story, with the hive full of bees 
from below to the third story. At the same time I 
had brood in all three stories when the zinc sheets 
were not used. 

In an apiary, run for extracted honey, they may 
not be desirable. On this point I am not decided. If 
you wish to get below to cut out cells, get brood, 
ete., you have the sheet to remove and replace, 
which is some bother. It gets kinked some, and 
there are a few little pieces of wax to scrape off be- 
fore it lies down smoothly on the frames. I got 
them to keep the queen out of the combs until they 
could be drawn out the desired thickness, and have 
the satisfaction of fairly beating them. But still I 
am inclined to think it would be as well to give the 
queen a free range — have all frames filled with 
worker comb just a little thicker than the frame, 
for convenience in uncapping. Your combs below 
will have no honey in them, as the queen completely 
monopolizes them, and the honey is shoved up stairs. 
This will suit tnose who wish to feed their bees on 
sugar, to take the place of natural stores. It takes 
but a moment for the workers to pass through the 
openings in the sheet, so I see no objection to its 
use, except its cost, and the time required to re- 
move and replace, in order to get at the brood when 
you wish to. J. B. COLTON, 

Waverly, Iowa, Jan., 1884. 

Many thanks, friend C., for your report. 
Iam especially glad to get it, because I felt 
a little bad after having sold as many as we 
have, to see such unfavorable reports in re- 

ard to them as we have had once or twice of 
ate. Weshall have machinery arranged so 
as to perforate the zine ourselves, and this 
will very materially reduce the cost. In re- 
gard to trouble in removing, is it more than 
to remove any kind of honey-koards ? I pre- 
sume that rubbing the sheets with a cloth 
dipped in some kind of nice oil that would 
not be offensive to the bees would very ma- 
terially lessen the building of comb on them 
by the bees. Perhaps our finest wedebin, * 
machine oil might answer well. If we could 
reduce the chance to about the same it is of 
their building on enamel sheets, it would be 
quite a gain ; and besides, if they did build, 
the wax would slip off with very little urg- 
ing. 
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NEW THEORIES. 


HAVE BEFS THE POWER OF CHANGING THE WORKER 
EGG SO THAT {T WILL PRODUCE A DRONE? 


Pp ROPOSITION IX., Dzierzon Theory: “All eggs 





germinated in the ovary of the queen develop 
as males, unless impregnated by the male 
sperm while passing the mouth of the seminal sac, or 
spermatheca, when descending the oviduct. If they 
be thus impregnated in their downward passage 
(which impregnation the queen can effect or omit at 
pleasure), they devel p as females.” When this 
theory was first promulgated by the venerable fa- 
ther, it no doubt seem«d as ridiculous as the theory 
I shall soon notice, and could not at first be believed; 
but time has shown this great bee-master was get- 
ting at the facts as they really existed, and you will 
find many bee-keepers now who deny the facts set 
forth in father Dzierzon’s propositions, so beautiful- 
ly demonstrated by the arguments of the Baron of 
Beriepsch. I would state the proposition thus: 
* All eggs germinated in the ovary of the queen are 
coated over with a thin mucous substance, which re- 
ceives the impregnating male sperm while passing 
the mouth of the seminal sac, or spermatheca, when 
descending the oviduct,and said male sperm can be 
removed by the nurse bees after the eggs are depos- 
ited in the worker cells, and the sex of the egg 
changed.”” What! do you intend to throw aside all 
established theories promulgated by Huber,Dzierzon, 
Profs. Von Siebvid and Leuckart, 8aron of Berlepsch, 
and a host of learned bee-ma-ters of the Old and 
New World? No, my friends; I do not doubt one 
syllable of what these learned scientific bee-masters 
eet forth, but only wish to carry their researches a 
little further, if you pl ase, making new discoveries 
in older fields. What if I state that bees can change 
the sex of eggs at pleasure? Such is the case, and T 
think I can truthfully assert it to be true—as much 
s0 asadrone is the “son of his mamma.” Under- 
stand me, friends, that a drone egg (that is, an unfer- 
tilized egg) will produce a drone (male) always, and 
can not be changed by the nurse bees, it matters not 
how much extra tinkering they may do; but on the 
other hand, it isa simple operation for them to re- 
move the male sperm from the workeregg just after 
the egg is laid, or just before the egg hatches. I 
claim, brother bee-keepers, that if the egg is impreg- 
nated as it passes the mouth of the seminal sac 
when descending the oviduct, as father Dzierzon as- 
serts, the male sperm is compelled to lodge in this 
mucous covering of the egg, and can be removed by 
the bees when the welfare of the colony demands it. 
Now for the facts in the case. Isuspected this was 
the case in 1879, but was not positive about it until 
1882, and this yerr. 
last August I took two new worker combs built out 
on Given foundation in wired frames, and inserted 
them ia the center of my Holy-Land colony, contain- 
ing one of D. A. Jones's best queens, and placed a 
Mason ‘4-gal. fruit-jar feeder tilled with syrup im- 
mediately over the frames, to get the bees to cluster 
on them. Four days after I took them out and 
found them about half filled with eggs, equally on 
each side. I cut a hole about one inch in diameter 


near the center of the eggs in one of the combs. In 
the other comb near the center, I scraped off a doz- 
en or more cells to the base, or fdn., and I put these 
combs in a strong queeniess colony that had no lay- 
ing queen for two weeks, and the virgin queen re- 
moved three days beforehand. 


I examined these 


combs every day until the brood was all capped 
around the hole; eight queen-cells were drawn out, 
and all hatched nice queens; and near these cells a 
dozen or more (I did not count them) cells drawn out 
for drones, from which I saw drones hatch. On 
comb No. 2, not a single drone-cell, and on the 
comb containing the queen-cells, the drone brood 
was on the same side of the comb on which were the 
queen-cells, while the other side showed solid work- 
er brood. I tried this experiment last year twice; 
and several times this year, and I invariably find 
some drone-cells near the queen-cells; and to be 
certain, | tried the experiment in a hive where there 
were drones, and the result was all worker brood, 
which proved to my mind that bees have the power 
to change the sex of eggs when the welfare of the 
colony demands it. It was hardly possibie that the 
bees removed the eggs of the worker bee and depos- 
ited one in its place, for there was only two days’ 
difference in the capping of the drone and worker 
cells. 

I could mention several writers to GLEANINGS, the 
A. B. J, and other bee-j»urnals, who bave surmised 
the same thing, but I dv not know how far they car- 
ried their experiments. 

In conclusion, let me introduce two propositions, 
and I invite all bee-keepers to watch closely and see 
if | am not right. 

1. Bees change the sex (female to male only) of 
eggs, whenever the economy of the colony requires 
it. 

2. Laying workers are found in nearly all colonies; 
hence, acolony with a pure mismated queen will 
contain by brid drones. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Tex., Nov. 24, 1883. 

Friend C., you may be correct in your sur- 
mises. 1 confess, that from the experiments 
I have made, and those given by others, it 
looks quite probable. But your proposition, 
that laying workers are found in nearly all 
colonies, '¢ should not agree to. For some 
time you have been working mostly with 
Cyprians and Holy-Land bees, if I am cor- 
rect; and it may be that laying workers are 
found in nearly all colonies of the above 
races; but | never saw a laying worker in 
any colony containing a laying queen, until 
I saw these new races. If you mean that 
there are bees in nearly every colony contain- 
ing workers that may become laying workers, 
then L agree with you. Ido not think we 
are in very much danger. however, of having 
| our bees hybridized by drones produced by 
laying workers. 

ee in 





To test the matter thorougbly, 


WHY BEE KEEPING DOESN’T PAY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HYBRIDS VS. ITALIANS. 


y BEGAN about six years ago, not knowing any 
thing ab ut bees. I maneged after the old way, 

“ or it was, rather, letting the bees manage for 
themselves; at any rate, at the end of about two 
years they all came up missing. People said bees 
didn’t pay any more; they did no good, and it was 
| no use to bother with them. But I wasn’t satisfied; 
and having seen your advertisement in a newspa- 
per about bees, [ sent for your price list, and then I 
sent for your A BC, and I began to see why bee- 
| keeping didn’t pay. I saw that we were away back 
in the past, and almost lost in the mist of old-fogy- 
ism and superstition; and by studying A B C, and 
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reading GLEANINGS, I soon passed by old-fogyism 
and superstition, and | am now slowly ascending to- 
ward the hill-tops of scientitic bee-keeping. 

After studying A BC,1 began anew, by buying 
some bees of a bex-hive bee-keeper, and transferred 
to movable-frame hives in the seasun of 1881. My 
bees did weli, making nearly 100 Ibs. per colony in 
section boxes, which amount was thought almost in- 
credible by the old-fashioned bee-keepers. In 1882 
I concluded to Italianize, and bought several queens 
of you, which I introduced safely, and now for re- 
sults. The year 183 having arrived, and my bees 
were mostly Italians, | now had a good chance to try 
their superior qualities; and getting my section 
boxes all in readiness, | put them on in good time. 
I waited results, and I kept looking to see them go 
to work; they seemed to pay no attention whatever 
to the section boxes, yet my common, or German 
bees, were at work drawing out the fdn., and doing 
very well; and the Italians, though booming with 
bees, were paying no attention to the surplus de- 
partment. I concluded to look and see wnat all this 
meant; and looking over the brood-frames, here was 
queen-cellafter queen-cell; they were making great 
prepxrations to swarm, just as though they had 
every section box full, and were crowded for room. 
They would scarcely look up toward the sections. 

I concluded to stop their fun. and cut out every 
appearance of a queen-cell, and, behold! the next 
day they swarmed and left one hastily prepared 
queen-cell; but I was determined they should stay 
in the hive, whether they would work or not. I took 
the queen from them, and kept them from swarm- 
ing; but they would not work in the sections, and 
thus it was with all of them. I had one very weak 
colony of the common bees that made more comb 
honey than any three of the strong Italian colonies 
Ihad. I think a cross between the Italians and Ger- 
mans is best for all purposes. I sent to Frank Ben- 
ton last fall, and got a Carniolan queen, and will give 
ita trial next season. Iam also going to get some 
of Jas. Heddon. W.S. VANDRUFF. 

Kirby, Greene, Co., Pa., Jan. 9, 188t. 

Friend V., is it not possible why you had 
better success with the hybrids than with 
the Italians is somewhat owing to your inex- 
perience with the Jatter? I rather think 
that an old hand at the business would have 
made your Italians store honey in sections, 
and stop fooling away their time in trying to 
swarm.—We should be very glad indeed of a 
report from your Carniolan queen. 


i ee 
SEPARATORS OR NOZSEPARATORS. 


FRIEND C. C. MILLER ALSO TELLS US SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SUPERS, 





in Heddon supers, and, of course, without 
separators. Although I have not entirely set- 
tled all about separators,I think I have learned 
something. If I did not want to ship toa distant 
market, I should never use separators. At the 


1 TRIED several thousand sections last summer 


Northwestern convention at Chicago, a large num- 
ber said they succeeded without separators; but I 
suspect the most of them worked only for a home 
market. I tried some wooden separators. They are 
cheaper than tin, and it may be the bees like them 
better than tin; but the ones I used warped so as to 
make them objectionable, My experience leads me 





to the couclusion that a strong colony will make 
straighter work without separators than a weak one; 
also, that during afull flow of the honey-harvest, 
separators are less needed than when honey is com- 


ing in slowly. 
HEDDON SUPERS. 


In some respects | like the Heddon supers very 
much. They ure s0 much lighter to handie than the 
wide-frame Supers, being only half the weight, 
whether fullorempty. Theu I can so easily and 
quickly look at either the upper or lower part of the 
super, and see the condition of the entire lot of sec- 
tions, this being made much easier by the %-inch 
space between the tops and bottoms of the sections. 
On the other hand, the wide frames have closed top- 
bars, and I can teil nothing about the sections with- 
out lifting out the frame; and if I happen to want 
to look at the frame on the south side of the super, 
I must lift out, or move, six other frames before I 
come to the southone. True, the wide frames might 
be made open at the top; but they wre not; and even 
then, we could not see the sections in the lower part 
of the frames. In filling up the supers, Emma thinks 
it is much nicer to put the sections directly irto the 
supers, and done with it, than to fill the wide frame 
inthe super. Another advantage of the Heddon 
supers over the wide frames is, that in giving addi- 
tional room it is not often desirable to give the en- 
tire room of a 56-ib. super, and the Heddon super is 
only half that size. Again, it is often the case that 
the upper half of a wide frame is finished, and the 
lower half partly uncapped. No separators can be 
used with the Heddon super, unless a separator is 
used for each sepurate section. Mr. Burrill, of 
Michigan, talked of trying such separators;*but [ 
don’t know whether he ever tried them. When it 
comes to taking out sections, Mr. Heddon claimsa 
great advantage in rapidity fur bis super. My ex- 
perience does not agree with his. My boy. Charlie, 
takes out, at his best, 960 sections per hour from the 
wide frames. I don’t know that | can take any 
thing like half that number from the Heddon supers, 
and [ damage more sections in getting out of the 
Heddon supers. However, practice might make a 
great difference in this respect. A point in favor of 
the Heddon supers is, that sections of different 
widtbs can be usedin them. The widih of the wide 
frame makes an invariable width tor the section. 
In the Heddon supers, during the past senson I us+ d 
sections measuring in width 1%, 1%, 144, and 11-5 
inches. When the sections came to be packed in 
the shipping-cases, those from the wide frames 
packed, oh so much nicer and easier! But I think I 
could do better another year in getting straight 
sections without separators. 

To those who have been successful in using sepa- 
rators, and contemplate throwing them all away 
without any previous experience without them, my 
advice is: don’t. Try a few first, and feel your way 
along. People are not all alike. I think it quite 
possible some muy do best always to use separators. 
Mr. Heddon, Mr. J. B. Hall, and others, have proved 
that they can do without them. I don’t know yet in 
which class I belong. C. C. MILLER, 172-251. 

Marengo, McHenry Co., Ill., Jan. 14, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend Miller, for your arti- 
cle on this subject that is now calling forth 
so much anxious thought. It occupied a 
very prominent part of the discussions of 
the convention at Columbus; tut I believe 
the general decision was much like your 
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own. Those who carry their honey to mar- 
ket in a spring wagon, can, without much 
trouble, dispense with separators ; also, it is 
pretty well decided there is much less diffi- 
culty in getting straight nice combs where 
the sections are not more than 14 or 1% inches 
wide. Quite a number are talking about 
using separators, one to each section ; but I 
think they won’t do it very long, if they give 
it a trial. 
i — i 


OHIO BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


HELD AT COLUMBUS, JANUARY 14, 15, AND 16. 


WAS present at the convention only one 
day, January 15th. Before telling you 
what | saw and heard there, I want to 
say a word about holding conventions in 
general. 
Hotel. The proprietors were very pleasant 
and courteous, and the bill of fare was good, 
and the prices very moderate; but L experi- 
enced a fosling of pain the moment I set foot 


in their doors, on finding a large display of | 


liquors, the most prominent object in what 
would have otherwise been a very pretty of- 
fice. 
many of our bee-keepers contributed toward 


keeping said cloud a dense one: but I could | 


get along very well with this, if it were not 
for the liquors. I do not know how many of 
our bee-keepers drink. Only one of them 
told me he had had several drinks of whisky. 
This one came there with his son, an exceed- 
ingly bright and intelligent young man, and 
lam pretty certain he would not have drank 
the whisky had it not been held in a build- 
ing containing a whisky-shop, for he said he 
voted for the second amendment. I know 
why it is more convenient to have an associ- 
ation to meet at a hotel. Weusually get the 


use of the hall free, besides reduced rates, | 
where so many put up atone place, and some- | 


times it seems quite inconvenient to geta 
suitable hall, unless we take one belonging 
to a hotel or drinking- place, if this is the 
proper term. A great many of the conven- 
tions I have attended in our own and other 


States have been held in halls belonging to | 
liquor dealers ; and most hotels where I put | 


up had a display of liquors, or a liquor-room. 
It may be there are no first-class hotels that 
don’t have any such attachments. If so, it 
is asad fact. If our juveniles are to attend 
conventions, I feel like protesting against 
taking them where they will see men, and 
crowds of them too, pour down liquors at all 
hours of the day. Is there no one among 
you who feels as I do about it? Suppose it 


does cost more money; can we not profitably | 


furnish the money ? 
SIZE OF SECTIONS. 

The first subject discussed in the morning 
was the size of the section. After consider- 
able talk on the subject a vote was taken. 
and by far the largest part were in favor of 
sections holding a single pound of honey, al- 
though a few preferred larger ones. The 
matter of separators and the narrower sec- 
tion was then discussed at length, and the 
majority seemed to favor a section made 14 
in. wide, or a little more, to be used without 
aseparator. If made 1 inches wide it will 


This one was held in the Farmer’s | 


The room was one cloud of smoke, and | 


hold about the same without separators that 
the 1% in. section would with separators; 
therefore the standard for the 1-tb. section 
will probably be 44x4t as heretofore. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Jennie Culp made the best report of 
any one at the convention this year, as she 
did last. She also brought samples of her 
honey, one and two years old, which she sells 
in Columbus at 16 cents per th. I thought 
the price a pretty good one ; but when 1 came 
to taste it I found it equal to any honey I 
ever saw at any price, and was not so much 
surprised. She sells it in Mason’s jars, quart 
and half gallon. As we expect soon to give 
a drawing of her pretty apiary in connection 
with a report of her work [ will not take 
more space here than to speak of it. 

PROF. LAZENBY, 

_ Of the Ohio State University, gave us asplen- 
did talk on the ‘* Nature, quality, and use- 
fulness of nectar for the purpose of plant 
fertilization.”’ After this paper was read, 
| Prof. L. answered questions for us for some 
‘little time, much to our profit and edifica- 
| tion. 

PERFORATED ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 
|. These restrain drones without any trouble, 
but do not always restrain queens. 

MR. T. J. MARTIN, 
Of Tiffin, read an excellent pete on the 
|; management of bees, which had been pre- 
| — to be delivered at farmers’ institutes 
1eld throughout the States. Mr. Martin is 
| an exceedingly able man, and a talk like his 
| to the young farmers of our State must re- 
| sult in much benefit, even to those who might 
' not take up bee-keeping. 
| KEEPING DOWN GRASS AND WEEDS IN 
| THE APIARY. 
Mr. Fradenburg preferred the English 
|rabbit. They have to be kept in by a slight 
fence of some kind, but will eat every kind 
/of weed that grows. Some use sheep in the 
| same way. 
| TO PREVENT THE ADULTERATION 
HONEY. 


Let every bee-keeper put his name on every 
package he sells; and if that name is nota 
good, straight, honest name, go to work and 
make it so, the first ge ge do. 

Quite a “ange gare table was well filled 
with samples of a and bee-supplies. 
Uur good friend Henry Drum brought a case 
made to hold sections of different sizes and 
different widths, and so made to be easily 
_ adjusted to any width the market demands. 

S$. D. Riegel brought samples of honey and 
an improved Bingham honey-knife, and a 
pair of wooden tongs to shut down the tin- 
foil caps quicker and neater than the strap 
used by friend Muth. The honey-knife was 
like the Bingham, only the blade was short- 
er and the handle longer. 

Mr. Fradenburg had a sample of an atmos- 
pheric bee-feeder that could be filled with- 
out taking it off the hive. 

Samples of different bee-journals and bee- 
books were also on exhibition. 

The next meeting of the convention will 
be at the time of the State Fair, Like the 
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bee-men in Michigan, our Ohio people have 
a building on the fair-grounds for the dis- 
play of bees and honey; but such a crop 
of honey as ordinary bee-men ought to pro- 
duce nowadays, would entirely fill the build- 
ing, leaving no room for his neighbors to 
make a display. The matter of enlargement 
is already being discussed. 

The president of the convention, Dr. Il. 
Besse, of Delaware, O., is not ne a success- 
ful honey-raiser, but a very pleasant and 





able man as well, and much of the interest 
of the convention was due to his remarks | 
and suggestions. The thanks of our bee- | 
people are also due to our secretary, Mr. | 
Hazard, who was constantly at work for the | 
interests of the bee-men. 

I am sorry that our Ohio conventions are | 
not nearly as well attended as those I have 
been present at in the State of Michigan. 
During the day I was in Columbus there 
were present perhaps 40 or 50 bee men and 
women, and this is all from our broad State 
of Ohio. It seems to me our State meetings 
ought to get an audience of at least one or 
two hundred, and may be the fault lies on 
my own shoulders. If so, 1 am going to try 
to do better. Let us remember the State 
fair, and turn out en masse. Go from asense 
of duty that you owe your State and your 
fellow-men, if you can not scrape up energy 
enough to go for any other reason. While L 
think of it, the thanks of the ng tines ge are 
due to our good friend 8. D. Riegel for his 
excellent revision of the premium lis., for 
the awards at the next State fair. We have 
about 742 subscribers in the State of Ohio, 
and it seems to me at least a half of these 
ought to attend the State convention. 


Sr oe Gi 
HUBER’S WORKS. 


AND SOME MORE INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT WRIT- 
ERS ON BEE CULTURE. 





j DITOR GLEANINGS:—You ask for more in- 
4 formation about Huber’s works. Strange to 
; say, you willlook in vain in our great works 
on Bibliography for a list of them. The works of 
dry polemical writers you will find described with 
ample detail: Huber is dismissed in a line. 

His writings were all in French, and consisted 
chiefly of letters to his friend and scientific patron, 
Bonnet, some of whose replies are also given in the 
published volumes. Indeed, his first book bore the 
title, Lettres 4 Ch. Bonnet, and were published in 
1792. Another volume was published in 1796, under 
the title, Nouvelles Observations sur les Abeilles. His 
works have passed through several editions. My 
copy is the second edition, published at Paris and 
Geneva in 1814, the second volume being edited by 
his son Pierre, who tells us that he procured several 
hives similar to those used by his father, and that 
“it was not without a lively joy that he in his turn 
became a witness to all the features of these won- 
derfully industrious insects.” 

So far as I can gather, the first English edition 
was published in London in 1808. You will notice 
that this was before the issue of the edition so care- 
fully edited by the son. The edition named by Mr. 
Henderson is dated 1841. I am informed that the 





best edition in English is one published jn Scotjand. 


I think, however, that there is little doubt but that 
Mr. Langstroth is mistaken in supposing that there 
is but one translation. While the translation of 
1808 would exclude another for the time being, it 
would hardly be reprinted after a new and correct- 
ed French edition had been issued. I regret to say, 
that some vandal has cut out the plates from my 
copy. Ihave the promise of a perfect one, how- 
ever. 

As regards old books on bee-keeping, the list 
numbers, I believe, over 800 distinct works, includ- 
ing such books as Swammerdam, which, though 
classic on some points connected with bees, is not 
exactly devoted to bee-keeping. 

The oldest English work thai I know of is * Hill's 
Instruction of Bees,’’ published in 1593 — nearly 300 
years ago. The next is Butler's Feminine Monarchy, 
the first edition of which was published in 1609. My 
copy is dated 1634, and there have been a greai many 
editions of this book. During the next year (1610) 
appeared the Countrie Farm, by Gervase Markham, 
in which he gives directions for clipping the wings 
of the queen. Warder’s Apiarium was published in 
1676, and his True Amazons in 1713. My copy of the 
latter work is of the sixth edition, published in 
1726. By the way, Warder’s name is given as War- 
den in Mr. Henderson’s letter — a printer's mistake, 
no doubt. From this time on, books on bee-keeping 
came thick and fast. 

A good translation of Huber would no doubt find 
great favor with our American bee-keepers. Some- 
thing that would be still better, however, would be 
the republicatlon of the original memoirs of Reau- 
mur, Hunter, Maraldi, Schirach, and others. These 
are now absolutely inaccessible to most students, 
being buried in ponderous volumes of ‘* Transac- 
tions.’’ Huber’s works are not inaccessible. 

The best way would be to form a ** Book Club,” 
organized on the same plan as the European publi- 
cation societies, in which each one subscribes so 
much a year, and gets all the books published. If 
such a club should be formed, it would, I believe, be 
the first club of the kind in this country, and there 
is but one name to give it —call it the LANGSTROTH 
CLUB. JOHN PHIN. 

Cedar Brae, Paterson, N. J., Jan, 21, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend Phin, for the impor- 
tant facts you bring forward. 1 have “But- 
ler’s Feminine Monarchy ;” but if I am cor- 
rect, I lent it to Professor Cook, and it is not 
at hand. Let us take time, and hunt up the 
best copy of Huber’s writings that the world 
can furnish, and then have it translated by 
some one fully competent for the task. If it 
is possible, we should also like plates of the 
original cuts—all that have appeared in the 
different editions. If we can not get these, 
we will get a good engraver to copy the pic- 
tures.—By all means, let us have the Lang- 
stroth Club, friend Phin, as you call it, and 
then have a library of old books, accessible 
to all bee-keepers. Since you suggest the 
matter, I think I will have a book-case made 
expressly for old bee-books, and begin a col- 
lection that will be at all times open to visit- 
ors who come to see us, for we now have 
visitors almost everv day, from different 
parts of the world. You nearly take away 
our breath, by informing us that there are 
over $00 distinct old works on bees. I had 
got a kind of conceited idea that there were 
not over 15 or 20 in the world, old and new, 
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SOMETHING THAT IS NOT ABOUT 
BEES, 


AND YET A MATTER OF MUCH INTEREST PROBABLY, 
AND OF GREAT IMPORTANCE SURELY, 
TO US ALL. 


5) RIEND ROOT:—I would like to call your atten- 
‘rl * tion to “ Diphtheria—Death—Hygiene,” page 
= 2,A4.B.J. May li Suggest that you copy the 
article in full in GLEANINGS atanearlyday? Iknow 
that it is long, and not strictly bee-talk; but if you 
can thus lead some poor care-worn and anxious 
mothers to turn to the light, you will be doing God's 
work. 
has the argument; his article can not be too highly 
commended. Hoping that lam not presuming too 
much in writing the above, I remain 
Yours fraternally, E. M. Hayausr. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14, 1884. 

On receipt of the above kind note we turn- 
ed to page 23, and take great pleasure in giv- 
ing place to it. 

DIPHTHERIA — DEATH — HYGIENE. 

This isastrange medley of subjects for a single 
article, and I make use of it to attract the reader's 
attention, for | want every reader of the American 
Bee Journal to read this, especially those who have 
children whom they are liable to louse for ever by 
that dread, fatal disease, diphtheria. 

I am pained at reading on page 619, No. 46 0f the 
Journal, Mr. Fradenberg’s touching letter about the 
death of his two dear little boys from diphtheria; 
and the thought at once forces itself upon me, as it 
has many times before, Is this feartul mortality 
from this dread disease necessary ? Is it inevitable? 
I think not. Indeed, | know itis not. Of course, | 
know it is inevitable under the fatal circumstances, 
but the circumstances can be changed, and hence 
the fatal results changed from death to recovery. I 
unhesitatingly affirm (and I know whereof I affirm), 
that nineteen out of every twenty of those children 
who die of diphtheria could be saved by simple, com- 
mou-sense home treatment without a doctor at all. 


The allopathic, or drug treatment, of this disease is | 


nearly always fatal. lam not a physician by profes- 
sion, but I have studied the whole of the popular 
(and unpopular) medical systems, and understand 
the principles upon which they are based, especially 
the popular drug system and the (as yet) unpopular 
hygienic system. I have no axes to grind one way or 
another. | have no interest in any of them, except 
to know thetruth. I studied them and studied the 
science of health, as embraced in physiology and hy- 
giene, for my own physical preservation and the 
physical good of those over whom I migbt have in- 
tluence, and those dependent upon me. The conse- 
quence is, that for 25 years I have not takena parti- 
cle of medicine of any kind; and have been quite 
free from sickness. And this uniformly good health 
and exemption from sickness has not been due to an 
unusually strong and vigorous constitution, which, 
unfortunately, | never possessed. Indeed, it was 
just the reverse of this in youth, coupled with cer- 
tain predispositions to disease that impelled me to 
look into and study the subject of health, and master 
the conditions upon which itdepends. No medicines 
—patent or professional, quack or regular—are used 
in our family; no doctors are employed to medicate 
with drugs. 
we reap the reward in good health. Physically 
speaking, the real, natural needs of human beings 
are few and simple; the artificial and imaginary 
ones are many and complicated, Children are not 
reared according to nature, but according to the 
faixe and unnafural conventionalities of society; and 
the consequence of this is physical infirmities and 
moral obiiquities. Our only child—now about 10 
years of age—has never tasted a single drop of med- 


icine of any kind—not even the simple remedies in | 


common domestic use; and has always been free 


from sickness, with, of course, the exception of the | 


contagious diseases incident to childhood and youth, 
such as whooping-cough, mumps, etc. 


The reader will, I am sure, pardon me forso much | 


personal allusion when he considers that I am writ- 
ing this with a motive to 


may need instruction and admonition of this kind, 


I know from experience that Mr. Pringle | 


Our habits are simple and natural, and | 


ssibly benefit some who | 


| It is a well-known fact in human nature, that to 
| some minds personal facts and experience on any 
| subject are all-convincing; while to others the prin- 

ciples upon which the experience and practice are 

predicated must be presented and established. The 

latter class of thinkers look below the surface at the 

foundations and fundamentals; while the former 

are content with superficial appearances and prima- 
| facie evidence. The safe way, then, in all matters 
| not palpable or axiomatic is, that while mere experi- 
ence may be adduced as an auxiliary for the purpose 
named, to put forward or postulate nothing that 
will not bear the scrutiny of science and reason. To 
illustrate this point: The man who has used tobac- 
co for 50 years, and is now 70 or 80, adduces his age 
and experience to prove that tobacco is wholesome. 
The man who has used whisky-and-watef half a cen- 
tury as a beverage, and is now an octogenarian, 
cites his age and experience to prove that whisky is 
wholesome; while another octogenarian who has 
used pure water his whole life without the whisky 
cites bis age and experience to prove that water 
alone is the most wholesome beverage. But does 


* the fact that the one who has used tobacco 50 years 


and is still alive, and the other whisky 50 years and 
is still alive, prove that tobacco is wholesome, or 
that whisky is wholesome? If it proves any thing in 
the eye of the physiologist, it proves that humanity 
is tough, and that some constitutions can stand a 
great deal of abuse. On the other hand, does the 
fact that the other octogenarian who used only wa- 
ter prove that water is wholesome? No, it does not, 
for we must be fair on both sides. It will thus be 
seen that experience alone without a rational or 
scientific interpretation is by no means a sure guide. 
When the tippler lives to be 80, and avers that whis- 
ky is wholesome, and the teetotaler lives to be 80, and 
uvers that only water is wholesome, science must 
step in and decide the matter between them, by in- 
quiring what is whisky, and what are its relations to 
the living body of man; and what is water, and 
what are its relations to the living system? 

When, therefore, I affirm the following proposi- 
tions (which Ido most emphatically), I affirm what 
is supported not merely by experience and prima- 
facie evidence, but what will stand the scrutiny of 
the highest intelligence and the most advanced 
science of to-day. The propositions are these: 

First, All sickness, disease, and premature death, 
as well as all conditions of health, are purely natu- 
ral sequences, mostly within man’s cognition and 
control, instead of being either arbitrary “ dispen- 
sations,”’ or in any manner fortuitous. 

Second, As a natural corollary ef this, human be- 
ings have, barring unavoidable accidents and he- 
aoa diseases, their life and health in their own 

ands. 

Third, Following also from the above, nearly all 
the sickness, misery, and premature death with 
which the world is filled is caused by ignorance, ana 
could be avoided by knowledge. 

Fourth, As the preservation of health and life is 
or Ought to be the highest concern of life, our high- 
est and greatest duty is to study and make ourselves 
acquainted with the natural conditions upon which 
heaith and life depend, so that we may preserve our 
own health and instruct our children in this knowl- 
edge, and save them from premature death. 

The masses, however, do not do this. The most 
deplorable ignorance on these subjects prevails, not 
only among the lower classes, but among the upper 
and so-called educated classes. I say ‘'so-called,”’ 
because no man or woman is educated who does not 
know how to take care of his,or her body, or save 
their little ones from premature death from diseases 
which could either have been avoided altogether, or 
cured under proper hygienic treatment. Through 
unphysiological living,—the breathing of foul air 
| and poisonous miasms, bad eating and drinking, un- 
cleanlivess, etc.,—sickness invades the household. 
Wholly ignorant of the causes, the victims are equal- 
ly ignoraot of the remedies. The doctor is sent for. 
He gives his poisons. Some, with good vitality, re- 
cover in spite of them; others die. 

With reference to the disease called diphtheria, as 
already asserted, 19 out of every 20 of those who die 
might be saved were the parents properly enlight- 
ened on the subject, and the simple, natural treat- 
ment applied. I have never seen a single case prove 
| fatal under hygienic treatment; but I have seen at 
ca five-sixths die under the regular drug treat- 
| ment. 
| In order to make this letter practically useful, and 
| in hope of saving some of the little ones from pre: 
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mature and unnecessary death, I will give here some 
instructions as to the treatment of diphtheria, 
which I have done before, and which has not been 
without good results. 

Of course, it is impossible to give a detailed treat- 
ment to apply in all cases, as the diathesis varies so 
much; butageneral plan may be indicated. Cold 
applications to the throat, abstinence for a time 
from food, enemas to free the bowels, eooling drinks 
of pure soft water, tepid bathing, and thorough ven- 
tilation and cleanliness is the simple hygienic treat- 
ment of this disease, and will save every child and 
adult to whom it is applied in time, except, perhaps, 
those with very frail or serofulous constitutions, 
whom no treatment could save. A small piece of ice 
taken into the patient’s mouth and swallowed, or al- 
lowed to melt in the mouth, and then replaced by 
another, and so on, has been effectual, with good 
nursing. in many cases, without any special treat- 
ment. The rationale of this treatment is simply 
this: The cold applications tothe mouth and throat, 





by reducing the violent heat and intlammation, ar- | 


rest the fibrinous exudation, thus preventing the for- 


mation of the false membrane, which so often chokes | 


the patient todeath. It is very important that the 
feet be kept warm, and the excess of blood diverted 
from the head to the extremities. Indeed,a primary 
indication in all diseases is to restore the balance of 
the circulation; and this can be done in a simple, 
common-sense way by the application of water, 


heat, etc., to the different parts instead of resorting | 


to the barbarous allopathic practice of bleeding. 


water and pure air was all that ailed them. 
The directions given in the above article are 
very much like the treatment my wife gives 
the children for colds and sore throat. 
Swallowing ice in pieces the size of a bean 
is one of my favorite remedies when a dis- 
ordered stomach would prompt me to drink 
more water than was good for me. When 
suffering from continement and overwork, 
I get outdoors and ramble among the honey- 
plants, letting the sun have a fair chance on 
the bald spot on the top of my head. If that 
don’t do, I help Samuel dig underdrains, 
and I like it a good deal better than drugs 
and physics. 

————— 0 a 


DO BEES SELECT A LOCALITY BEFORE 
SWARMING? 





SEVERAL INCIDENTS HAVING A BEARING ON THE 
MATTER. 


regard to an absconding swarm of bees, as it 


| bl HEREWITH give youa tew curious incidents in 


Let all parents, as a conscientious duty, study the | 
laws and conditions of health, so that they may not | 
only preserve their own health, but that of their | 


children, and save them from premature and unnec- | bees in a linden-tree, 60 ft. from our front doorstep. 


essary death. This is by far the most important of | 
all knowledge, inasmuch as not only our own high- | 
est welfare is involved, but the future prospects of | 


the human race. ALLEN PRINGLE. 


Selby, Ontario. 

Friend Hayhurst, it surely behooves every 
human being to study carefully the laws 
that govern our health. and that save us 
from premature death. I hope our friend is 
right in saying that death from diphtheria 
is not necessary. I do know that the prac- 
tice of medicine is undergoing some great 
changes, and I think that we are beginning 
to use fewer drugs and more common sense. 
I too have scarcely taken a bit of medicine 
in 25 years, and yet the amount of labor I do 
every day of my life is considered, by most 
people. encrmous. Iam not going to brag 
either, nor am I going to take all the praise 
of it tomyself. Our family of five have hardly 
known any of these diseases, and we have 
scarcely known fevers. I givea great part 
of the credit to Mrs. Root, with her common- 
sense habits. She will have, and always 
would have, an abundance of pure air and 
pure water. The coldest day 1n the winter 
our sleeping-rooms are aired almost all the 
time they are unoccupied. Every thing and 
everybody has to be washed, and washed 
well, I tell you, just a little before they real- 
ly need it; and the same way with ventilat- 
ing the rooms. If the cellar does not always 
smell like a spring morning, a civil war will 
soon break out. The food also must be 
pure, wholesome, and healthful. In fact, 
during the 25 years or more I have known 
her, she has so thoroughly converted 
me to her ways that Ican not stand it to 
sit, even a few minutes, in many of the 
waiting-rooms of our depots, or sleep in 
many of the sleeping-cars, to say nothing 
of crowded audiences. I have been in 
houses repeatedly where the inmates were 
sick or ailing, or under the doctor’s care a 
great part of the year. I have known such 


families to employ doctor after doctor, when 
I was abundantly satisfied the lack of clean 


settles the oft-asked question, whether bees do 

select at times a location as a future home, before 
they swarm. 

About the 20th of August we observed a lot of 


They were on a hunt, so it seemed, but pased in and 
out ata knot-hole 20 ft. up. Next day the number 


| increased, and in a few days after we could hear 








| them from our porch at night. Onthe 27th of Aug. 


our No, 33 swarmed, and they wont directly to the 
tree. 

Second incident: Esq. Colby, near here, observed 
bees passing in a tight barrel at the bung-hole, ona 
hunt, but increased in number until finally a large 
swarm came and passed in and took possession. At 
night he transferred. 

Tbird incident: A farmer with whom I am well ac- 
quainted left his single-shovel plow inverted, or, as 
some would say, upside down, in the slough grass. 
In a few days he found a colony of bees with a fine 
lot of honey on the under side of the shovel, working 
away for winter stores, well contented in their grass 
home. 

Fourth incident: Dr. Higgins, of our town, had a 
large swarm of bees select the chimney of one of 
his neighbors for a home, and I tried to smoke them 
out, but they refused to go until only a small rem- 
nant were left alive. 

Fifth incident: The church steeple in our town was 
the home of a colony of bees for a long time, but 
they finally dwindled and played out (couldn't stand 
the music, I guess). 

QUEENS THAT HATCH OUT AFTER THE CELLS ARE 

DESTROYED. 

In looking over the last year’s GLEANINGS I find 
many cases of queen-cells all being cut, and yet 
there are plenty of queens appear. Where do they 
come from? The cases are not isolated, but nu- 
merous, and if described they are slim, waspy, and 
long. A. L. KLAR. 

Pana, IIL, Jan. 14, 1884. 


Friend K., you make a pretty strong point 
on the matter. I guess we shall have to ad- 
mit that bees do send out scouts to look upa 
place to locate; and I guess, too, they often 
send them several] days ahead, and go in con- 
siderable numbers so as to clean house, and 
get things fixed up a little. I presume it 
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would not do to say that they always do this ; 

and yet I have been wondering if they did 

not make some kind of preparation or exam- 

ane before they started out for a new 
ome. 


TO 
HIVES AND CASES. 


REPLY TO J. W. PORTER, PAGE 52. 


case come to us so earnestly and honestly, 
— 


the kind, cither in public or private, I feel inclined 


tion of both comb and extracted honey; and since 
using the 8-frame for several years I much prefer 
it, both for safety in wintering, and getting the most 
surplus honey for the labor and capital invested. | 
may also add, solidity of the hive, and ease of man- 


| ipulation. 


On another page Mr. Baldridge, who is an old.skill- 


| ed producer, speaks of getting the brood high up in 
| the frames, as near the surplus receptacles as may 


aad as they are the first I have ever seen of | 


to reply to what I believe to be some mistaken no- | 


tions of Mr. Perter. 
ance for the kind of climate and flora each one has 


We should all make due allow- | 


to do with, and perhaps more particularly our in- | 
ability to judge correctly of any system when we | 


have been so long habituated to another, entirely 
different. As you know I have been a specialist for 
fifteen years, with from 100 to 500 colonies most of 
that time, and have been much inclined to experi- 
ment, more particularly with hives and fixtures, you 
will believe me when I say that I have thoroughly 
tested storing in sections in the brood-chamber, in 
both one and two story hives—sometimes in connec- 


tion with top storing, and sometimes alone iu the | 


brood-chamber. I have used sections with glass and 


without, with outer caps and without. 


ie eke | be, the great object being to get rid of sealed honey, 
A S Mr. Porter's objections to Heddon’s hive and | 


over which the bees must pass to get to the second 
story. The 8-frame hive assists in that matter. In 
it there are fewer ranges of comb, which places an 
adequate amount of stores for winter in a better po- 
sition to accommodate the bees during the long cold 
spells. Where a broader brood-chamber is reduced 
by dummies, the equally broader case contains some 
sections resting out over said dummies. In these 
the bees do not work and finish off their work as 
readily. This point we gave a thorough test. If our 
capital were invested in our queens, hives having the 
capacity of our maximum queens would be advisable; 
but as our capital is in our combs and wood, and not 
in the queen, there is more profit in using hives of 
the capacity of our mimimum queens; in which case, 
said capital is always employed. This plan also re- 
dounds to our interest regarding labor, 

In regard to thickness of our cases, there are no 


objections to making them any thickness desired, ex- 


I have work- | 


ed on the plan of removing each section as soon as | 
finished, both in cases and wide-frame supers; also | 


on the plan of removing them only by cases. I say 
I have tried these different methods thoroughly, be- 
cause I have produced thousands of pounds of hon- 
ey in nearly every way mentioned. 


when any one method or system succeeds in satisfy- 
ing me two or three seasons, it is quite apt to satisfy 
many others. I can not find among my records 
where I have ever sent Mr. Porter a sample hive; 
and though he may have seen one direct from my 
factory, I conclude he has never used the system 
much. Mr. Hutchinson, as you very well know, 
does not jump at conclusions hastily. No one ever 
scanned more closely, or asked more questions, and 
vital ones too, than did Mr. H. when looking into my 
arrangement for producing comb honey. He has 
adopted it, and, I think, considers it unexcelled. I 


have reference to the hive, honey-board, cases, sec- | 
! 


tions, and shipping-crates, the two latter which he 
exhibited at the Detroit fair. 

Mr. Porter is quite right in saying that ticring up 
is essential to my system, and I think he would have 


cept expense and weight. Here in Michigan we have 
never been troubled by radiation of heat through 
the thin sides of our cases. We made two hundred 


| with % sides and ends, but observed no advantage, 
| and speedily returned to the thin case, and much 
| prefer it. Allthe time we were using those systems 


| of surplusage which used a cap over the receptacles, 
I am well aware, that I am very hard to suit; and | 





thus leaving a space between said cap and the re- 
ceptacles, which the bees could not get at or venti- 
late. We lost many pounds of honey during hot 
weather, and our last caps were made with movable 
tops that gave a thorough system of ventilation 
wheu required. This, ho-vever, was gladly given up 
for the more convenient, less expensive, and better 
case system. We prefer a smaller brood-chamber, 
as much for extracting as for comb honey. In all 
cases, with all systems, we always use a rain and 
shade board over each hive, said board being two by 
three feet. By experimenting I have come to the 
conclusion that any style of fixtures that require 
constant manipulation, such as extracting from the 


| brood-chamber to give the queen room to lay, ne- 
| cessity of interchanging combs in order to get your 
| capital all utilized, is not as good a system as my 


been equally correct had he said that it is an advan- | 


tage to any successful system. When we “tier up”’ 
three cases high, the bees work all through readily 
and satisfactorily, and we have no trouble with soil- 
ed combs by removing them by cases; but our only 
objection to removing them by sections is the great- 
er amount of laborinvolved. We can do this with- 
out the use of separators, by pushing the sections 
sidewise, placing the new section next to those least 
finished; but this we do not wish, and need not prac- 
tice. The narrow hive can hardly be called mine: 
many of our most successful producers use it. 
Adam Grimm used it while laying up more money 
from the production of comb honey than has ever 
been accomplished before or since by any other living 
apiarist, if lam correct. I used the 10-frame stan- 
dard Langstroth for five or six years, for the produc- 





own. The nearer automatic we can get a practical, 

profitable, and satisfactory system, the better is that 

system. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 22, 1884. 


Thanks, friend H., for the good points you 
bring out in regard to s-frame hives, and 
other matters pertaining to them. There is 
one point, however, which von hint at but 
don’t mention directly. ttisthis: ‘Chat with 
an 8-frame hive well filled with stores, the 
bees are less apt to get over to one side in 
winter, while their stores are over in the oth- 
er side. But of course this advantage is se- 
cured just as well, or better, by the use of 
division-boards. I, too, have noticed that 
bees do not store as well directly over the 
dummies ; but with the chaff hive having an 
upper story a trifle larger than the lower 
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story, I have not been able to notice an ob- 

jection. My experience has been strongly 
in favor of an outer case to protect the case | 
of sections ; but very likely, allowing the air | 

to circulate between these two cases would 
be an advantage. In regard to this matter | 
of getting sections in the wide frames, or | 
cases, placed over the brood, I am glad to be | 
able to say that we have something right | 
here from friend Doolittle also on this sub- | 
ject. Here him: 
WIDE FRAMES V8. TOP-STORING CASES. 
Seeing many are prophesying, at the present time, | 
that the wide frames with separators will soon be a | 
thing of the past, I am led to look the matter over a | 
little to see if we can consistently do away with wide | 
frames and adopt the top-storing cases entirely. In | 
looking the ground over, I fail to see wherein the 
top-storing system has any advantage over the wide 
frames; while I think I see many advantages of the 
latter over the former. As considerable has been | 
said regarding honey-racks for top storing of late, I 
will not dwell upon that part of the subject, but will 
tell how ! use the wide frames, which will show why 
I think they have advantages not possessed by the 
others. I use two styles of wide frames, the major | 
part of which hold but one tier of sections, and the 
minor holding two tiers. During the winter and 
early spring, these frames are all filled with sections 
containing starters of either natural comb or comb | 


foundation, and stowed away ready for use as soon | 
as the honey harvest arrives. The bees are built up 
as strong as possible, so that we have lots of bees in 
time for the honey harvest; and in order to prevent | 
early swarming I set some of the combs containing | 
sealed brood over in the space soon to be occupied 
by the side boxes. It will readily be seen, that Iam 
thus able to give acolony nenrly twice the combs 
during the breeding season that I could if I useda 
hive like friend Root’s 1%-story hive. It will also be 
seen, that if Ican coax the queen to occupy these 
combs early in the season, I can get a powerful col- 
ony of bees in the right time for the honey harvest, 
without their having a desire to swarm, which thing 
I could not do did I not have a hive which would ad- 
mit of side boxing. Another thing all will admit 
which is, that the wide frames are the most conven- 
ient thing to use of any thing when honey is to be 
stored at the side of the brood-combs. Having our 
bees, and wide frames filled with sections all ready, 
we await the honey harvest; and as soon as the bees 
begin to store a little honey in the vacant cells in 
the brood-combs, I take out some of the frames in 
the side-box apartment, and set in a tier of sections, 
leaving one frame of brood beyond it. The same is 
done to the opposite side of the hive when we have 
sections to the capacity of 10 bs. or more, surround- 
ed by brood, the effect of which is to cause the bees 
to enter them at once. In a few days, when these 
sections are partly full, they are raised from between 
the brood and placed on top of the hive, and more 
wide frames of sections added between the brood, to 
take their places. By this plan we accomplish two 
objects, the first of which is an early start in the sec- 
tions, and we also keep the bees from crowding the 
queen with honey, thus causing them to desire to 
swarm. In a few days more the two frames of brood 


are taken out, which is beyond the sections at the 
side of the hive, and the wide frames of sections 
moved to the outside of the hive, when a tier of 





empty sections is placed between them and the 


brood. At the same time the wide frames at the top 
are spread apart, and those filled with empty sec- 
tions placed between them, when the hive has the 
fullcomplement of sections, which gives a capacity 
of about 70 Ibs. 

It will be seen, that by the above I have those bees 
at work in all the sections, and they have done so 
according to their natural instinct, which is to fill up 
any vacant space within their cluster. When only 
top cases are used, the bees must become crowded 


| for room before they enter them, hence can not be 
| gotten into the sections as readily as by the above 


plan, which results in a loss of time and honey. 
Again, when I havea prime swarm I give them at 
first but about % the combs, and surround said 
combs with sections, both at the sides and top, which 
causes them to enter the sections at once. They are 
kept thus for about 24 days, when the brood will be- 
gin to hatch, thus giving new strength to the colony, 


| when the wide frames of sections are shoved back, 


and more frames added to the brood-nest, which 
prevents their casting a swarm right in the height 


| of the honey harvest, as often happens when only 


top cases are used. In order to give a prime swarm 
box room enough on top, where only top boxes are 
used, the whole hive below must be filled with 
frames when the swarm is hived. In this case the 


| first thing the swarm does is to fill these combs with 
honey, which remains there unless the queen is pro- 
lific enough to cause the bees to uncap it and carry 


it above. For this reason much valuable time is 


| lost, and the bees are often slow to enter the sec- 
| tions, after thus having plenty of room in the brood- 


chamber to store honey. 

Again, the old stock is often so weakened by 
swarming that the bees never enter the sections at 
all, when only top boxes are used. How many hives 
in the United States have sections placed upon them, 


| only to be taken off as empty as they were put on? 


When I see that a colony having cast a swarm is not 
likely to enter the sections from being too weak (if 
the full number of brood frames is left in), I take 
out a part of them as the brood hatches, and place a 
wide frame of sections next to those left, together 
with two or three at the top, and thus [ am able to 
secure something from each hive, which thing I 
could never do when I used only top boxes. 

Lastly, I very often have nuclei or very small 
swarms used for queen-rearing, which I can use to 
advantage as honey gatherers during the honey sea- 
son, if I can only confine them to a few frames. 
With top boxes only, I made a failure, as a rule, 
when I tried to get honey from them, unless I took 
their honey with the extractor; but when I came to 
use the wide frames, all I had to do was togive them 
as few frames as I desired, and place next to them a 
wide frame of sections, and next to that a division- 
board. To illustrate: The past season I hived a 
small second swarm (a thing I rarely do), on account 
of their young queen I wished tosave. After they 
had been hived a few days I concluded the queen 
was not what I wanted; and as it was too late to re- 
turn them tothe parent hive, I gave them as many 
combs as I thought was right, and placed a wide 
frame of sections at each side of them. As they 
needed more room in the brood-nest, I gave it them, 
and at the end of the season | had 30 lbs. of nice sec- 
tion honey, and sold the (then) good colony for $8.00. 
As the honey brought me 16 cts. per lb., this gave 
me $12.80 from asmall second swarm of bees, ora 
mere nucleus, as it were. I always try to make 
every hive in the yard yield me something, and I 
know of nothing so well caicuiated to accomplish 
that object as the wide frames; therefore, unless I 
change my mind it will be some time before wide 
frames go out of date with one person at least. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., January, 1884. 
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Heads of Srain, 
From Different Fields. 


BUNKEK’S IMPROVED SIMPLICITY FEEDER. 
AKE a common pie-plate, or any shallow dish; 

set it on the mat over brood-frames; fill it 

with whatever you desire to feed; spread over 
it a thin cloth large enough to extend over the sides; 
turn up one corner of the mat, and it isdone. There 
is no daubiog around. The cloth settles as the 
bees take up the fluid; there can not a bee get 
drowned; and when you desire to ascertain if they 
need more feed, lift the cover of the top story, and 
you can see ata glance. You may publish this won- 
derfully simple plan to the world or not, as you see 
fit; I don't intend to get any patent on it. 

T. C. BUNKER. 

El Dara, Pike Co., IIL, Jan. 7, 1884. 

Friend 8., your feeder is substantially 
the bread-pan feeder, thongh on a smaller 
scale. I prefer the bread-pan because it 
holds more than a dozen pie-plates—does not 
cost any more, and when you are done with 
them they nest together in a very small com- 
pact space. I prefer a feeder square, so it 


1S 
= 


can be set up against the side of an upper | 
story, or, what is better, right in the corner, | 


then the bees can crawl up the wooden sides, 
and easily go out and in. One friend sug- 
gests painting them and dusting them with 
sand, so the bees can hang on better: but if 
the piece of cloth laid over the syrup is large 
enough, they can easily get up there. How- 
ever, | would much rather have a feeder like 
the Simplicity, that does not require any 
cloth. The cloth is in a very little while un- 
tidy, tangles bees, and is a bother to take 
care of. 


WHO SHOULD PAY THE 53 CENTS? 

Friend Root:—Will you please give your opinion 
on the following? Last April I ordered 20 hives 
froma dealer. After acknowledging the receipt of 
money, I could hear no more from him till he 
shipped, which was in June. Freight charges were 
$5.84. The goods came in good condition, but four 
pieces were missing. I informed him vf the fact, 
telling him I thought he should send them prepaid, 
which he did not do, and I had to pay 55 cents ex- 
press charges. Now, what I want to know is, who 
should have paid the 55 cents? Should I have paid 
for his mistake? Until I am convinced that l am 
wrong, I can not, nor can I recommend any one else, 
to deal with him. If I am wrong,I would like to 
know it; if he is wrong, I should like him to know 
it. Please reply in next issue of GLEANINGS. 

Bluffton, Ind., Jan. 17, 84. D. F. VALENTINE. 

Why, friend V., I should say the question 
was very plain and simple. Ifa dealer omit- 
ted the pieces, I do not see how he can es- 
cape all the necessary charges to make good 
your loss. The bother of having to send for 
more, I should think, was enough for you. 
Of course, if you counted awkwardly, and 
imagined they were missing when they were 
not, you ought to pay for the pieces, and all 
expenses. However, I believe it 1s custo- 
mary among business men to be a little mer- 
ciful to one who has been so unfoitunate as 
to make a mistake, and kind o’ divide up 


| the loss. Though if you insist on your 
rights, I should say he is bound to pay the 
/55 cents. Iam sorry to say, friend V., that 
| very many business men have a fashion of 
‘slipping out of the consequences of their 
| blunders the way you state, and I am afraid 
if you leave the friend whom you have men- 
tioned, and open trade with somebody else, 
you will fare much in the same way. In 
lines of business where competition is sharp, 
however, you may find men who hold their 
customers by making every such Jittle loss 
good, to the very letter. I have been won- 
dering while you were giving the circum- 
stances,if it were not possible that it was 
myself who was the guilty one. I shall not 


tuke back any thing that I have said, even 
I shall pay that 55 cents 


if lam; but I think 
very quickly. ss 

THE GROUND-CHERRY, OR STRAWBERRY TOMATO, 

Dear Gleanings :—I bad the pleasure through your 
kindness last spring, of sending to quite a number of 
your readers some of my ground-cherry seed, which 
was received with much favor. Some years the bees 
work on the bloom almost constantly; at other times, 
but little. Itisafruit well worth cultivating, and 
the wonder is itis not in every garden. I think it 
can not be generally known, for every one who has 
it values it highly. They take the place of other 
fruit, and are particularly valuable when other 
fruit is scarce or likely to fail. They grow well any- 
where — yield abundantly, and will keep (if left in 
the husk) till mid-winter, if desired. They are nice 
for pies, and many other uses, and I esteem them 
above any other fruit for canning and preserving. I 
have saved a nice lot of seed, and will gladly send a 
packet to any of your readers, if they will write me 
and send stamp. A. 'T. Cook. 

Clinton Hollow, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1884. 





DIVISION-BOARDS WITH FELT LINING. 

I want to describe the division-board I use; and if 
| it has already been described, it will do no hurt any 
way. I use a common plain board, except I runa 
groove ineach end and the bottom, and draw and 
tack in strips cut from old hats, letting them project 
sufficiently to make them perfectly tight when in the 
hive. This makes the best division-board I have 
found, and is easily done. There is no use of any 
hangers at the top, for it will stay just where you 
put it. D. W. BELLEMEY. 

Vienna, Ills., Jan. 16, 1884. 

Your idea is not exactly new, I believe, 
friend B., although I do not remember to 
have heard of felt hats before for the same 
purpose. Unless the felt is pretty stout and 
firm, I fear the bees would propolize it fast 
to the hive, and then it would be torn in 


| moving your division-board. Quite a num- 


ber of the friends use a strip of rubber 
in, in that way; and some of them with a 
fold made by doubling the rubber. We 
have found a little difficulty in packing chaff 
behind such division-boards, because they 
were so easily pushed over against the brood- 
combs. ee 

OUR FRIEND D. 8. GIVEN, OF THE FOUNDATION 

PRESS. 

At the closing-up of a very pleasant letter 
from friend G., we find these words: 

My health has not improved any for nigh two 





years; but the dread disease is pulling me down, 
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down, slowly; but it looks tobe surely. I 1m march- 
ing for that home beyond, where We shall have no 
bother with presses and rollers and other cares, but 
will meet as friends, to enjoy an eternity of rest and 
joy. Ihave no hopes of any recovery. I have tried 
the sea, the mountains of California, and found no 
relief. I enjoy this climate very much, as I can ride 
out every day in the beautiful sunshine, which re- 
lieves my suffering very much. I have felt very 
thankful that my press business has fallen into such 
trusty hands as it has. ButIam taking your busy 
time, and must close. 
Yours most kindly, D. S. GIvEN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 11, 1884, 


Friend G., we who are in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and strength hardly realize, I 
fear, the blessings we enjoy. Your letter is, 
in some respects, a sad one, and yet there is 
a bright thought that runs through it, of the 
‘* home over there.”’ Thank God, there isa 
refuge for r, suffering, and afflicted hu- 
manity, and a sure and eternal rest. 


BASSWOOD-TREES FOR SUPPORTING WIRE FENCE. 
I have a suggestion to make. 





ing upward of 1000 sq.in.of brood). The first swarm 
issued June 4; the last one July 5; commenced stor- 
ing in boxes June 15; worked well until the 25th; 
from then until July 10, when clover failed, the 
weather was cold and rainy. The bees got the 
swarming fever so badly that it greatly interfered 
with their storing honey. Commenced stimulating 
about the middle of July for buckwheat, which be- 
gan to yield Aug. 17; stopped building combs the 
23d, and the season for 1883 was over. I obtained of 
box honey, white, 900 lbs.; box honey, dark, 525 lbs. ; 
extracted, white, 50 lbs.; extracted, dark, 25 lbs.; to- 
tal, 1500 lbs.—an average of 60 lbs. per colony, spring 
count. I have at present 50 colonies, all of which, 
except 3, are in good shape for winter, with plenty of 
honey to winter on, besides several hundred pounds 
stored away for spring feeding. 

The season was a very peculiar one; very wet in 
the spring; dry in June: wet again the last of June 
and first half of July, when it turned dry again, and 
continued so until September. The best part of clo- 


| ver was spoiled by wet, and buckwheat by drought. 
| My best stock, Italian, with 15 combs of brood, cast 
| one swarm and stored 171 lbs. of box honey. 


In fencing, one great | 


expense is the posts; now why can’t we plant bass- | 
wood-trees, and use wire fencing when the trees are | 


large enough? Would the shade be much of an ob- 
jection to growing crops? If it would, there are 
places where we could use them. 

Don't we say too much about getting a big price 
for our honey? Would it not be better totry toraise 
itso we can afford to sell it cheaper? It does not 
seem to me it will ever become the staple article we 
wish. unless we can sell very cheap. 

The season has been only a moderate one; mine 
averaged about 70 tbs., nearly all white, as the late 
honey was a failure. ROWLAND WHITE. 

Grand Rapids, Wood Co., O., Jan. 9, 1884. 


Friend W., the basswoods will answer very 
well for the purpose you mention; but, like 
all other rank-growing trees, they spoil all 
the crops growing near them. On this ac- 
count, most of the friends put them on the 
roadside, on the outside of the fence. | agree 
with you in regard to furnishing honey ata 
low price, and I have felt quite a degree of 
pleasure in furnishing honey for only 10 cts., 
in 60-tb. cans. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 

I went into winter quarters one year ago with 35 
colonies, 30 of which were fair to good, and 5 were 
weak, but had young queens that I was desirous of 
saving, if possible. They wintered well until the 
middle of March, when there were a few warm days; 
and as I had to move my bees about half a mile, | 
thought best to move them before they had a fly; so 
I moved them during this warm spell. After mov- 
ing, some of them began to dwindle, and kept on un- 
til the others were swarming. About May Ist the 
bees obtuined their first new honey; from then un- 
til the 25th there were lots of blossoms; but the 
weather was so unfavorable that, when apple-blos- 
soms were gone, the best colonies bad not gathered 
enough to last until clover; but L had saved plenty 
of sealed honey in brood-frames for feeding (the 
cappings were mashed by passing a knife over them, 
and they were placed between frames of brood); fair 
to good colonies built up very fast, and had a sur- 
prising amount of brood by June Ist (4 colonies hav- 





Baptisttown, N. J., Jan., 1884. JOHN B. CASE. 
REPORT ON BEES; BLACKS AND ITALIANS. 

I bought 11 Langstroth hives and two celonies of 
bees for $22.00. One of the colonies was Italian, and 
the other black. The blacks swarmed twice; one 
swarm left for parts unknown. They made 15 lbs. 
of extracted honey in upper story. I then sold the 
two black colonies at $5.00 apiece. The Italians 
swarmed twice, and the first young colony swarmed 
once, and I found a swarm of Italians on my hedge- 
fence, so I had 5 colonies of Italiansand about 45 lbs. 
of comb honey. I gave one of these colonies to my 
little brothers, and sold them a hive, so I have 4 col- 
onies left, which are packed in straw on their sum- 
mer stands. This bas been a poor honey season, and 
my first attempt at bee-keeping. If I had sold my 
honey at 15ec per lb. it would make $6.75. Bees on 
hand are worth $5.00 per colony, $2000. Sold two 
colonies of blacks at .$5.00 per colony, $10.00. 
Paid for foundation, $1.80, leaving me a profit of 
$12 95. Iam weil pleased with my success, consider- 
ing the season and the experience I have gained. 

Davenport, Ia., Jan. 1, 1884. ADAM LITTIG. 
ADVANTAGE OF HAVING LARGE LABELS IN A PROM- 

INENT POSITION FOR JARS OF HONEY. 

When jars are placed on the store shelf among 
other canned goods, they are not noticed, unless the 
“ Honey” is large. I have some jars ina large store, 
and they are labeled, too, but not big enouxzh, and 
hundreds of customers never see them, and there is 
asm~ll store with the shelf about6 feet from the 
customer, where they sold ten times as much as the 
other. JAMES MCLAY. 

Madison, Wis. 


MODERATE FAVORS THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 

I wish to report my success in bee-keeping the 
past summer. I put 30 stands in the yard in April, 
after wintering without any loss; had one dwindle 
out in May; worked for comb honey altogether, in 
1-Ib. boxes. I tcok off 15°0 Ibs.; sold at an average 


of 16 cts. per lb.; total, $240. I have 50 good swarms 
in the cellar— not a very big yield; still lam out of 
Blasted Hopes. 

Fayette, Wis., Dec. 26, 1883. 


JOHN CLINE. 
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SHIPPING BEES BY THE POUND. 

Will not some of the friends give us the benefit of 
their experience in shipping bees by the pound? 
What kind of food, boxes, etc., have been found to 
be the best? I sent bees last season from Maine to 
Utah. As a rule, I was successful, but in two or 
three instances I met with very annoying losses. 
MORE ABOUT QUEENS ACROSS THE OCEAN BY MAIL. 

Possibly some of the friends may be glad to know 
more particulars of the queens sent to me by mail, 
last summer, from Munich, Germany, by Frank 
Benton. The first one came through in excellent 
order; only one dead bee inthe cage. I never re- 
ceived a package from any onein which every thing 
wasin better order. The second one was just the 
reverse of that. All the bees but one were dead. 
The queen was immediately introduced to a colony, 
and when I last examined it, just before the winter 
commenced, she was alive and doing well. After 
this he shipped me three packages; but when they 
arrived, all the bees and queens were dead. As 
nearly as I could make out, they starved because 
the candy hardened to such a degree that they could 
not eat it. So the venture finally ended by giving me 
two queens, while three died on the way. Ali were 
packed in the same way, and the tin bottles con- 
tained plenty of water when the boxes were re- 
ceived. E. A. GASTMAN. 

Decatur, IIl., Jan. 19, 1884. 

WIDTH OF SECTIONS. 

What are we going to do about this difference in 
the width of sections, all the way from 1% to 2 in.? 
Can we not have a standard width? If aninch anda 
half is decidedly the best, why not adopt that, as 
soon a8 we can? I can not see that there can be very 
much difference between sections 1°; and 1% wide, 
as we now have them. 


** Strange such a difference there should be, 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 


Many thanks to Mr. Doolittle for his valuable paper 
on keeping bees strong during the honey-flow. 
WIRED FRAMES— ARE THERE ANY OBJECTIONS TO 

THEIR USE ? ; 

How many of those who have used wired frames 
for extracting from, like them better than the un- 
wired? What are the objections to them, if any, 
besides the extra cost? Mrs. M. A. SHEPHiRD. 

Barry, Il. Jan. 1, 1884. 

My friend, a great part of our time at Co- 
lumbus was devoted to this matter of narrow 
sections. The result seemed to indicate, 
that sections 14 to 18 can be used very well 
without separators ; and if made the stan- 
dard size. 44x4}, they will hold a — of 
honey. These narrow sections will go into 
our regular cases without any trouble, giv- 
ing 32 to the case, instead of 28. Of course, 
we should have to make narrow bottom- 
boards to support them. 

There is no objection to the wired frames, 
that I know of, except their extra cost; in 
fact, it would seem that reid bnag | was 
adopting them almost unanimously, by the 
amount of wire we are selling for the pur- 
pose. When first made there was an ob- 
jection urged, because the bees sometimes 
tore away the combs around the wires; but 
this happens only when they are first put in, 
during a dearth of honey. After one good 


flow, so the comb is built out completely, the 
bees never bother that way afterward; and 





after a set of brood has been reared in the 
cells, the cocoons cover the wires, and make 
the whole fabric strong and substantial. 


THE SPEED OF BEES. 

Our friend Ewing, of North Carolina, settles the 
question to his own satisfaction, by declaring that 
the bee was created a beast of burden, and, there- 
fore, is not endowed with speed. But this inference 
is not conclusive. The horse is a burden-bearer, 
and it is also prized for its speed; and the carpenter- 
bee is a clumsy-looking fellow, but he can dash 
away at a rate that prevents the eye from retaining 
hisimage. Last summer, while watching a swarm 
in the air, I noticed that the bees appeared to be 
lines about three feet long. This suggested to me 
the following pian to determine their speed. Mount 
an object the size of a bee so it can be revolved in a 
circle. Move it at arate of speed that will make it 
present to the eye the same linear appearance that 
the bee does in the swarm. Then time its revolu- 
tions and make the necessary calculations, and you 
have the speed of the object, and, approximate- 
ly, that of the bee. Second swarms are the best for 
tests of this kind. And the afternoon, with the bees 
lower than the observer, and between him and the 
sun, gives the best view. J. M. BEATTY. 

Shaw’s Landing, Pa. 

Your suggestion is a very ingenious one, 
friend L., and will give the rate at which 
bees fly in curves pretty definitely, without 
question. 


REPORT OF THE N. E. OHIO AND N. W. PENN. BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, HELD AT JEFFERSON, O. 
The subjects discussed were ably handled by Mr. 

D. Vidette, of North East, Pa., M. A. Mason, of An- 

dover, Ashtabula county, O., and I. McGonnell, of 

Waterford, Erie county, Pa., and many others, all 

good men. 

IS MODERN BEE-KEEPING A SUCCESS FINANCIALLY? 

Was answered in the affirmative by nearly all pres- 

ent. : 

IS IT BEST TO CONNECT OTHER BUSINESS WITH BEE- 

KEEPING? 
Aflirmative generally forall beginners; but if one 
has 100 stands, not, and the best business with bees 
was farming. 
THE BEST METHOD FOR INCREASING COLONIES. 
The raising of queens from cells left by the first 
natural swarm, by placing in nuclei, and then build- 
ing up. 
WHICH IS THE BEST HIVE FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
COMB HONEY? 

Did not cause much discussion; let every man use 

the hive he bad, if he liked it; a half-story surplus 

on the L. frame was the favorite for one-pound sec- 
tions. 
BEST METHOD OF PRODUCING COMB HONEY. 

Mr. M. A. Mason deserves the thanks of all bee- 
keepers for the plain and simple explanation of his 
method, which consists of hiving the first swarm of 
the season in a new hive, then taking cells and two 
frames of brood from the old hive, and placing an 
empty section case under the one already on, then 
hiving the next swarm in hive No. 1, and so on, giv- 
ing the best results. 

HOW BEST TO PREVENT SWARMING. 

Giving young queens, and removing brood, and 
giving room in hive, etc. 

HOW MAY WE WINTER OUR BEES SUCCESSFULLY? 

Chaff packing on summer stands is the best. 
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HOW RAISE THE BEST QUEENS? 
Cells from the full colony, deprived of queen or 
cell, left by the first natural swarm. 
F. M. BLANCHARD. 
Orwell, Ashtabula Co., O., Jan. 20, 1884. 
FRAMES FILLED WITH FDN. MADE BY THE GIVEN 
PRESS; A SUCCESSFUL SHIPMENT. 


On page 31 of January GLEANINGS you express a | 


doubt about fdn., put in frames by the Given press, 
being strong enough to bear shipment. I will say, 
that three years ago next April I ordered of James 
Heddon 4 hives and 40 frames with fdn., put in on 
wires by the Given press, and they all came through 
in good condition. I do not think that there was a 
wire broken, or a piece of foundation broken down, 
and itcame clear up to the top-bar too, but did not 
quite fill at endsand bottom. I presume they could 
be made to fill all around, if necessary. I used the 
hives and frames that summer to put new swarms 
in, and I never saw any thing built out nicer than 
those combs were, and it did not make any differ- 
ence about the wires in the cells; the queen laid, 
and the eggs hatched, and were sealed over just the 
same as any. CaAs. B. RICHARDSON. 
Hollis, N. H., Jan. 21, 1884. 


Very glad to hear it, friend R. 
not say whether they went by express or 
freight—probably by freight. 
ment- was made in warm weather. It would 
likely have been more difficult in February 
or March; but it is also ditficult to make 
such frames stand shipment in cool weather, 
when put on wires by hand. 

LADIES AT BEE CONVENTIONS. 

The bee-keepers of Miami County met on the 
above date at the auditor’s office at Troy, and organ- 
ized the Bee-keepers’ Association of Miami County, 
by electing the following officers: President, J. P. 
Johnston, Piqua; Secretary, Miss Flora Combs, 
New Carlisle; Treasurer, John M. Pearson, Tepa- 
connue, and a vice-president from each township, as 
far as represented. Seventeen bee-keepers went in- 
to the organization, including several ladies. There 
was considerable enthusiasm manifested, and much 
intelligence. PHILLIP NOLAND. 

Piqua, Ohio, Jan. 19, 1884. 


The feature that interests me most in the 
above is, that the convention had good sense 
enough to put ina lady as secretary. Atour 
convention at Columbus, Mrs. Culp was put 
on a committee. Of course, she objected, 
and excused herself; but I told her that she 
must let her name appear, in any event, to 
give weight and influence to the committee, 
for she was the most successful honey-pro- 
ducer who had attended the convention for 
two years past. I think I made no mistake 
in saying this. Now, then, friends, let us not 
forget to extend an invitation to the ladies to 
take part in our bee conventions. 


PEA-VINE, OR MAMMOTH RED CLOVER. 
I saw a very interesting piece in January GLEAN- 


You did | 


This ship- | 


gathering honey. Italians, blacks, and bumble-bees’ 
| were busy. Will Mr. Harrington tell how to save 

the seed, and how to prepare it for hay? I am try- 
| ing to get upaclubto send for some seed, as it is 
| hard to get here. J.N. CHAPMAN. 
| Smoky Valley, Ky., Jan., 1884. 
| J just submitted the question to neighbor 
| H.,and he says the seed ig saved just the 
same as any other red clovér, with the ex- 
| ception of what he says on the subject in the 
article already alluded to. I believe the hay 
is saved as any other hay. Any one familiar 
with curing clover will know exactly what 
to do with it. 


DEATH TO BEES FROM PARIS-GREEN POISONING. 

Mrs. Mosher’s poetical effusion in January GLEAN- 
INGS reminds me that for a day or two last summer I 
had considerable mortality in one hive—the bees 
wabbling about in a queer kind of way, and about a 
quart or two of dead ones, as the net result. As the 
trouble ceased as suddenly as it began, and was con- 
fined to one hive, I concluded the bees must have 
been working on the potato-blossoms in the garden, 
which had just then been dosed with Paris green. 1 
| could assign no other reason. Cc. W. YOUNG. 
Stratford, Ont., Jan. 8, 1884. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S OPINION OF AMERICAN 
HONEY; AN OLD LETTER. 
We copy the following from the Evening 
News, of Cleveland: 

Colonel A. 8. M. Morgan,of Pittsburg, has in his 
possession the following hitherto unpublished letter: 
** PHILADELPHIA, January 8,1787. Mr. John Morgan. 
Sir: I tind myself greatly ebliged to your good 
Father for the Hive full of Honey which he has so 
kindly sent me, and to you for thinking of me and 
pa it. I use it as a Partof my Regimen every 

orning at Breakfast. It is much the best I have 
met with in America, and I think fully equals the 
famous Honey of Narbonne, so much esteemed in 
France. With my hearty Thanks, please to present 
him my best wishes for his Prosperity, and many 
happy Years to you both, in all of which this Family 
joins me.« I am, sir, Your most obedient Servant. 

“BB. FRANKLIN.” 


BOTH SIDES OF BEE CULTURE. 

It seems to me that the friends can not rightfully 
accuse the bee-journals of “ giving but one side of 
the question,’”’ when they publish, time after time, 
such letters as those of friends W. Z. Hutchinson 
and H. W. Simon, in GLEANLNGS for Jan. 1, pp. 5 and 
28. Sendin your reports for Blasted Hopes, friends; 
or, if you do not wish to do 80, as friend Simon says, 
do nct blame the bee-journals for not publishing 
them. L. P. Scorr. 

Kinsman, O., Jan. 6, 1884. 


150 LBS. OF HONEY, AND $18.00 IN MONEY PER COL- 
ONY FROM AN APIARY OF 43. 

In the fall of 1880 [had 47 colonies; in the spring 
of 1883 [ had 43—three very weak. From the 40 
stands, which I worked for section honey alone, I 
averaged nearly 150 lbs. per colony, which I shipped, 
| besides several hundred partly filled boxes still on 
| hand, The largest yield per colony was about 225 
| lbs.; three of them made a little over 225 lbs. each. 





INGS, page 20, by H. B. Harrington, on the pea-vine | The honey sold brought 10e $18.00 per colony, besides 


clover. It certainly is of interest to the bee-raiser, 


expenses. Ihave at this time 44stands. The sea- 


and to the farmer. The latter part of July I went | son this year was the best for many years. My bees 
through a field of mammoth clover. I heard the | did as well, or better, than any I have heard from in 
bees humming, and wondered what they were doing | this section. 
in the clover field. To my great surprise, they were 


JOSEPH A. HART. 
Vineyard, Ind., Nov. 19, 1883. 
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FASTENING THE FRAMES FOR SHIPMENT. 

After reading an article on page 30, Jan. GLEAN- 
INGS, frcm John Do, under the head of Growlery, I 
thought I would send you a few little simple tins 
that we use; so if you should receive any more such 
inquiries you will be prepared for them. It is sim- 
ply a piece of tin cut % inch wide, and doubled so 
the short end is % inch long, and the long end about 
% inch. The short end goes inside the tin rabbet. It 
is slipped on the tin rabbet, between the frames. I 
tirst nail on the sides of the hive, in corners, a strip 
of wood 44 inch thick, and about 2 inches long, with 
\%-inch wire nails, 80 they will come up even with 
top of frames; then put in frame; then put on one 
of these little tins at each end, then frame, and so 
on until you getin your ten frames. It is what we 
call Howard’s device. My friend Howard seeing the 
need of something to space the frames, and hold in 
place while moving the hive, invented this device 
(and it didn’t rack his brain much either). We all 
like it much. It takes 18 for a hive, and is easily 
made at any tin-shop. I would like friend Do, or 
any other bee-man, totry them. I don’t ask you to 
help me get it patented, either. D. C. BLAIR. 

Columbus, Pa., Jan. 10, 1884. 

Friend b., your device is quite ingenious 
indeed ; and ii it were only the tops of the 
frames we wished to fasten, I believe it 
would be ahead of all other devices. Tho lit- 
tle clips could be made for perhaps 10 cts. a 
hundred, and they can be slipped in without 
any possibility of killing a bee. The objec- 
tion is, that they do not hold the lower end 
of the frames from spreading, as the spacing- 
boards do. No doubt they would answer 





every purpose for fastening the combs where | 


they are transported in a wagon or buggy, or | 
even by rail, if the owner did all of the hand- | 


ling of the hives; but where hives of bees 


are to be trusted to the mercy of railroad able to ship any before spring, as it is snowed under 


men, I think I should hardly dare risk them 


without the spacing- boards sbown in our | 


price list. i e 


CAN WE AFFORD THE BEST KIND OF SUGAR TO 
FEED OUR BEES? 


No, Mr. Root, that won’t do; we shall have to stop | 


somewhere, and why not at once? Some years ago, 
New Orleans sugar or common molasses was good 
enough to feed bees; then coffee A and grape sugar 
must be bought; then those were not good enough, 
but granulated; and now you have taught them to 
spurn that, carry it out of the hive, and throw it 
away,even when tbey were likely tostarve. You 
didn't come along here, and slyly whisper to those of 
mine tbat there was a grade of sugar better than 
what they were getting, did you? Next we know, 
pulverized sugar will not be good enough, but some- 
thing still better must be found to suit their fancy 
Stomachs. I am unabie to figure out where my 
profits are to come in, tosell honey at 10 cts., and 
buy sugar at 13 cts. per lb., to feed them. I guess 
they will have to come down a peg or two. 
THE JONES RONEY-BOARDS. 

Isee there is some discussion on the Jones zinc 
queen-excluder. I tried balf a dozen of them last 
season, and in two or three cases I found the queen 
had passed them. I shall still use them next season, 
for I have been very badly annoyed by their going 
into the upper stories. A, A. FRADENBURG. 


Port Washington, Ohio, Jan. 4, 1884. 
Friend F.,if you buy any kind of bee 





candy, you have to pay about 15 cents per 
pound for it, at the lowest estimate, and 
that is 2 cents more than the powdered su- 
gar. Very likely it would behoove us to 
have our bees so fixed for winter that they 
will not want any candy or sugar either.— I 
am very glad to know that you find the zinc 
honey-boards good, even if some queens do 
get above. 
MAKING ODD-SIZED SECTIONS AND FRAMES. 

The extra number of sections is allright. When 
you make odd-sized sections for me, and they over- 
run the number ordered, send them alung, and 
charge them to my account, and I will see that thev 
are paid for, whether the money is in your hands o, 
not. G. M. FREBMAN. 


One of the great difficulties in making odd- 
sized sections, frames, etc., is to pick out 
just enough lumber to make the amount 
called for,no more and no less. As it is 
next to impossible to do this, we generally 
aim to have a few more. As they are of no 
value to us whatever, we have been in the 
habit of putting them in at the same price, 
subject to the approval of our customer. In 
most cases we get a reply like the above; 
but once in a while we have a friend who in- 
sists on having orders obeyed to a letter, and 
who will not pay for the overplus. If they 
run under, we have to take the chances of a 
sharp letter because we did not send as many 
as ordered. Ii have mentioned this that our 
friends may know why we so much dislike 
to make small lots of odd-sized goods. 


PEAT FOR SMOKERS. 
Your postal of the 20th is received, asking for 
price of peat per barrel. I think I can furnish it at 
2.00 per barrel, and probably lower. I shall not be 


now. Please let me know if you want any, and how 
much you want,and I will send price, and make 
preparations for shipping. ELIAS BERG. 
Cicero, Ind., Nov. 28, 1883. 
At the price you mention, friend B., I 
think a great many of the brethren will take 


a barrel. You may put me down for five 
barrels. Of course, it should be sent by 
freight. 





SMOKER FUEL. 

For cross bees I take a small piece of an old quilt 
that has been used over the frames until it is cover- 
ed with propolis, and put itin the smoker with the 
rags or wood, or whatever Iam burning. It makes 
a terrible smoke, and a few whiffs of it always quiet 
the worst bees I have. I guess they think their 
house is on fire when they smeil the burning pro- 


| polis; any way, they fill themselves with boney as 


quickly as they can, and then stand on their heads 
and just howl for mercy. Nebraska is going to lead 
the worldin quality of honey some day; see if she 
doesn’t. Bees did very well here this year. 
CHAS. R. THOMPSON. 
Fort Omaha, Neb., Nov. 27, 1883. 


ROBBING AT 50° TEMPERATURE. 

My attention was called to the bees to-day on their 
summer stand, with their usual place of entrance 
left open, when, to my surprise, I found one colony 
flying around as in June. I watched them awhile, 
and found they were robbing that hive, with the 
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mercury standing at 50°— pretty cool business. It | 
was a very bright sunny day, with the snow melting | 
away. Linterposed by placing wire cloth over the | 
entrance, to prevent any further ingress. I expect 
to find the bees dead. I was afraid it was too cold to | 
open them to see what condition they were in. 


.E. L. JOMNSON. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1885. 

AN A BC SCHOLAR 53 YEARS OLD. 

I commenced bee-keeping last spring with one 
swarm, as an experiment, for 1 had never kept bees. 
I think they were weak, for there could not have 
been 2 quarts of bees in the hive; had scarcely any 
honey, and had to be fed; but I think I did not feed | 
late enough, for I could not get the sugar. They did 
not swarm, made no surplus honey, filled six combs 
half way down with honey, capped; size of comb, 
12x14, and only about doubled the quantity of bees. 
But I am not in Blasted Hopes; but, on the con- 
trary, lam setting the “‘fever,’’ and shall send for 
more bees in the spring. Bees are all right to date. 
There was a profusion of wild flowers here, and why | 
did my bees not swarm? They were brought a dis- 
tance of 35 miles. Iam ignorant of modern apicul- | 
ture; have never seen an extractor, smoker, or any 
of the modern implements of apiculture. 

DRONES — ARE THEY NEEDED IN EVERY HIVE? 

Will bees work as well in the absence of drones as | 
when they are present? I have not seen a single | 
drone about my hive during the scason, and there is 
no drone comb in the hive. 

I don’t know of another swarm of bees within 30 
miles of here, and if mine should abscond, they | 
would be forced to come back, for there are no hol- 
low trees for them to go into; the largest timber 
here is second growth cottonwood. 

Empire, Dak., Jan. 17, 1884. ANDREW CRAIG. 

Friend C., the bees work all right with | 
no drones in the hive, although it has been | 
surmised that they work with more energy | 
when at least a few drones are present; and 
[am inelined to think that this is the case. 
[ think your bees would abscond all the same, 
even if there are no trees for them to go in- 
to, for they often build combs in the bushes, 
especially with a climate as warm as yours. 
If your locality is a good one, your swarm 
did very poorly. I should say the queen was 
not up to the average. 


CALIFORNIA SAGE IN THE NORTH, 

Please answer through GLEANINGS, will California 
sage grow here in 40° north latitude, or have you ever 
heard of any being tried? J.G. NORTON. 

Macomb, IIl., Jan. 18, 1884. 

I have been told, friend N., that California 
sage would not grow with us. We have | 
raised a few plants, however, but I kept) 
them mostly indoors. Can any one tell more | 
about it ? | 


TARRED PAPER FOR BEE-HIVES. 

{ want to know if a house, covered inside and out- | 
side with tarred-paper board, would be frost-proof; 
also would the tarred paper affect the honey in any 
way? I want some place to keep honey in. 

Bunker Hill, 1ll., Jan. 18, 1884. Geo. Drew. 

I do not think tarred paper would do the 
honey any damage. It might, however, give 
it a taint, if just put in, and the honey were 
put just next to if, 





| 98 colonies. 


| gota nice lot of comb honey in 1-ib. sections. 
| Blue Ridge is a good locality for swarming, but does 
| not always prove so fruitful as it has the past season. 
| Lraised about 2000 lbs. of comb honey — 1500 in one- 


| honey at lic. per lb? 


| think I should raise extracted. 


‘came to 

' when our clerks reac 

| oo thought they had come to the jumping- 
0 


IF EXTRACTED HONEY IS 8C., AND COMB 18 15C., 
WHICH SHALL WE RAISE? 

I commenced operations in the spring of 1883 with 
Natural swarming commenced June 2, 
and in a short time they increased so rapidly we 
could not get hives ready fast enough, so com- 


_ menced doubling, or putting two swarms together, 
| and put about 120 swarms into 75 hives, which made 


them strong; consequently, from doubled swarms I 
The 


pound boxes, 500 in old-style five-pound boxes. I 
never raised any extracted honey; would like to 


| have advice in regard to raising honey for the mar- 


ket. Will extracted honey pay as well at 8c. as comb 
Our honey is principally made 
of blue thistle, white clover, and sumac. 

TIME OF BASSWOOD BLOOM. 

We have some basswood which blooms about June 
25, and lasts 10 o0r12 days. My bees have been very 
much neglected in the past, having a stock farm of 
about 600 acres to claim my attention; consequent- 


| ly, bees have to be put off for a more convenient 


season. T. WM. FLEMING. 
Paris, Fauquier Co., Va., Jan. 18, 1884. 
Friend F., 1 presume there will be a good 
many different opinions in regard to vour 


| question; but as you state it, I think I 
' should work for comb honey. If extracted 


honey brings 10 cts. by the barrel, then I 
I should like 
to hear from friend Doolittle in the matter, 
andas many others as havean opinion to offer. 


| This is certainly a very important question. 
|Perhaps wisdom would dictate that you 
‘should produce both, until your market has 


given a decided answer as to which is prefer- 
able. 


___“Forgettery” 


yi A. I. ROOT:—As you say you are in my 
} 








debt five cents, you will please send mea 
dinner-horn — a good one that my wife can 
blow. Inclosed find postage for same. 

Brick Church, Tenn., Dec. 11, 1883, 


Friend — what’s your name ? —when I was 
asmall boy, my father used to tell me, in a 
joking way, about driving so far that we 
the ‘‘ jumping-off place.” Now, 
your letter as above, 


lace, sure, for there was no way in the 
world they knew of to get a bit further, till 
we got the postal card below : 

I wrote you for some of your goods about three 


| weeks ago, and have not been able to hear from you 
| since. 


Please write me if you received the money 
or not. W. G. BURGESS. 

Brick Church, Tenn., Jan. 8, 1884. 

Why, bless your heart, friend Burgess, we 
got the money, to be sure, and you can not 
think how happy it makes us to think we are 
now able to send right along that dinner- 
horn for your wife to blow on, When I 


think of your having been without your din- 
ner all these long weeks, or at least until this 


‘ 








ay 
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last order, just because of the want of that 
dinner-horn, it really makes me feel sad and 
melancholy. But then, why didn’t you sign 
your name to that letter ? 


Reports Gneouraging. 

















FROM 80 TO 140, AND 6000 LBS. HONEY. | 
AST spring I sold off nearly half of my colonies; 
% and after one of the most backward and wet 
springs ever known here, I commenced the 
season with 80 colonies, above half of them fairstocks, 
the remainder indifferent, with but small amount of 
brood on the Ist of June. I made from the above, 
5000 Ibs. of white-clover honey in 1-lb. sections, and 
1000 Ibs. of extracted: all sold at 16 to 18 cts. for sec- 
tions, and 12% for extracted; but about 400 Ibs. still 
on hand, at A. V. Bishop’s, Milwaukee. Increased 
to 140 colonies, of which there are 120 in cellar, and 
20 chaff packed on summer Stands. I did not accept 
any after-swarms. W. ADDENBROOKE. 
North Prairie, Wis., Jan. 1, 1884. 


MY REPORT. 

I had six colonies of bees in the spring. I now 
have 15 in good condition for winter. I have them 
well tucked in on their summer stands. I got 534 
ibs. extracted, and 54 lbs. box honey. Extracted is 
10c., and comb 12%c.; dull sale. W. J. Woops. 

Villisea, Iowa, Dec. 20, 1883. 


I commenced last spring with 4 good ones and 2 
poor ones, and have 24 now. I sold 10 last summer, 
and got 221 ths. honey, besides what we used in the 
family, and { made my own hives, and did my house- 
work, and had all the care of the bees. Ithinka 
woman can keep bees, if she is not lazy. 

JENNIE C. MARCH. 

Tecumseh, Neb., Jan. 2, 1884. 


A MAGNIFICENT REPORT FROM LOUISIANA. 
Extracted 11,500 hs. of honey; a young daughter 
and myself attended to the work about the apiary 
and extracting, which took about one month. Com- 
menced with 70 colonies in the spring; increased to 
112 colonies, averaging about 165 lbs. honey to the 
colony. B. MARIONNEAUX. 
Plaquemine, Iberville Parish, La., Jan. 18, 1884. 


FROM 3 TO 10, AND 336 LBS. HONEY. 

Asli am oneof your A B C scholars, I thought I 
would give my experience with bees. I commenced 
the spring of 1883 with 3 colonies; increased to 10. I 
got 336 lbs. of extracted honey. My bees are all in 
cellar, in good condition. I give your A BC book 
and GLEANINGS all the credit for what I know about 
bees. S. FRANKHINSER. 

Bettsville, Ohio, Jan. 21, 1884. 


I have now 70 colonies of bees—Italians. I had 30 
last spring. I have taken 6000 lbs. of honey from 
them, mostly extracted. I have sold it mostly allin 
this vicinity. I put it up mostly in 5-gallon kegs, 
and sold whule packages at 10 cts. per ib. I bad an 
extra quality of honey, it all being clover and bass. 
wood. [had no fall honey. Iam wintering my bees 
in a celiar, outside, made on purpose. I have some 
pipes put in to give them fresh air. I think bees 
want a good letting-alone in the winter; disturbing 
them hurts them, I think, A.C, SANFORD. 





Ono, Pierce Co., Wis., Jan. 8, 1884. 


MY REPORT FOR 1883. 

I went into winter quarters with 4 colonies; lost 
one; commenced the season of 183 with 3 good ones. 
My crop of honey was 300 Ibs. extracted, and 40 lbs. 
comb, mostly white-clover honey. iI go into winter 
quarters with 12 good colonies, mostly Italians. My 
increase was by natural swarming. 

E. M. THOMPSON. 

La Fontaine, Wabash Co , Ind., Dec. 31, 1883. 


FROM 9 TO 17, AND 28 LBS. OF HONEY TO THE HIVE. 

I began the season witb 9 stands, allin fair condi- 
tion; increased to 17 by natural and artificial swarm- 
ing: got 28 Ibs. extracted honey to the hive, spring 
count. My bees are all blacks, and are in good con- 
dition for winter. The past season has been a 
very poor one for bees. Mesquite and horsemint 
bloomed profusely, but secreted but little honey. I 
have not made bee culture a great success this year, 
but I look forward to better luck next year. 

Hubbard City, Tex., Dec. 23, 83. 8. F. DELLIs. 

FROM ONE TO EIGHT, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I came here in 1882, and concluded to go into the 
bee business at this place. I find it a good locality 
for the business. I bought me one stock of bees for 
$5.00 in 1882; I now have 8 stocks on hand, and I have 
taken about 300 Ibs. of honey, worth 20 cents per Ib., 
and my bees are worth $7.50 per stock. I think this 
is not bad fora small investment. I have a mova- 
ble-frame hive, which is a good one. I will give to 
any one a $5 gold-piece who will come and find a cell 
full of bee-bread in the stock of honey that I made 
last season. I only wish I had 100 stocks to work 
with this season. Thereare plenty of wild bees here 
in the timber. One man found 84 bee-trees the past 
season. Wma. MONTGOMERY. 

Nob’e, Ricbland Co., Ill., Jan. 4, 1884. 


FROM 33 TO 58, AND 2600 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

This has not been a very good honey year here. 
But as [ little more than paid expenses, I do not 
know that I ought to complain. I started in the 
spring of 1883 with 33 colonies; increased to 58, and 
took about 2600 hs. of comb honey, all in 1-. section 
boxes. Have sold 2234 lbs., and have on hand yet 
between 350 and 400 lbs. What I have sold brought 
me $299.61; had to sell it for 12% and 15 cents per Ib. 
My expenses were $82.77. Five of my earliest 
swarms went off—took to the woods—last spring. 

J. A. KENNEDY, 75. 

Farmingdale, Ill., Jan. 16, 1884, Per Louisa. 
WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO IN THE WAY OF ASSISTING 

TO KEEP BEES. 

During this last season I wired 308 frames; put the 
foundation in, put together most of the section box- 
es we used; helped take off all the honey, and clean- 
ed off most of the sections of honey, ready for mar- 
ket. It is no small job to clean off so many sections, 
besides holding the smoker. So you see I have had 
something to do to occupy my idle moments, 

L. C. K. 

You see, friend Louisa, I do not know 
whether to consider you a juvenile, or our 
good friend Kennedy’s ‘‘ helpmeet.”’ But at 
any rate, [am glad to know he has somebody 
who can help him about his bees, and write 
his letters in so good a hand as you do. In 
regard to those sections, I think a great 
many of the bee-friends seem to almost ig- 
nore the fact that we may so protect the sec- 
tions when put on the hives, that the bees 
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have very little chance to soil them. Many | 


of the cases designed for setting over the | 


hives permit the bees to go right. up on the | 
underside of the section. This I would never | 
allow; and, as you notice, our crates and | 
wide frames are all made with a view of. 
keeping the section as clean as when it left | 
the saw-table. | 


FROM KANSAS. 

| thought it was time Isentin my report. I com- | 

menced in the spring with 23 colonies. Someof them | 
were very weak, and I have increased to 51, and got | 
00 lbs. of comb honey. I got i5c. for the extracted, | 
and 20 for the comb honey. I have sold 3 colonies at | 
$8.00 apiece. Ileft my bees all on their summer | 
stands. We have hada very fine fall and winter till | 
Jan. 1, and then it blew up cold, and stormed very | 
severely. I was uneasy about my bees for two} 
weeks. I was very glad when it turned off warm | 
again, so they could tly. They are all right yet. It. 
was 24° below zero. [I am going to have my bee- 
yard look nice. 1 set out 100 grapevines last spring, 
and they grew nicely, and this winter I got a nice 
fence around them. I think bees will do well here, 
if they are attended to as they ought tobe. Last 
summer I attended to my bees, and did my house- | 
work too; but I think I shall have to have some | 
help thi3 season, if my bees do not alldie. Last fall | 
| took some bees and honey to our county fair, and 
[got thé premium on honey. but they would not 
give a premium on bees. I will report again in the 

spring. Mrs. MALINDA A. WILKINS. 

Seneca, Nemaha Co., Kan., Jan. 17, 188+. 





Hotes and (ueries. 


{ WANT to gct a number of colonies early in the 








spring, and would like to correspond with some 
bee-keepers near me as to price. 
D. W. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Bridgewater, MoCooke Co., Dakota. 


No report, further than that the %-lb. bees and | 
queen purchased of you in July, 1882, have increased | 
by natural swarming to five strong colonies. 

Weston, O., men 30, 1883. Eb. BAGGALEY. 


GEO. W. HOUSE'S HONEY-RACK — A DESCRIPTION 
WANTED. 
Geo. W. House claims to have the best honey-rack 
in existence. Please have him describe it in GLEAN- 
INGS. JAMES SPENCER. 


Woodburn, Iowa, Jan. 10, 1884. 


“TAKE NOTICE” LABELS—A CAUTION. 
| would suggest that your “ Take Notice”’ label for 
extracted honey contain caution about overheating. 
I have frequently known honey to be nearly spoiled 
' melting. I would like some of the labels if so 
rinted. H. D. BURRELL. 
sangor, Mich., Nov. 24, vical 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO FRIEND STURWOLD’S | 
HONEY-CASE—SEE PAGE II. 
Regarding Sturwold’s show-case for honey, I | 
would say to you, if you would put a common look- 
ing-glass ia the inside of the door it would make a 
better show. L. T. COLBY, 
Enfield Ctr., N, H., Jan, 11, 1884. 


. feet. 


| what will they take for it? 





‘CLEANINCS IN BEE:CULTURE. 


, AL ty ROOT, . 
* eprro oR’ AND PUBLISHER, 


MEDINA, O. 
TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


| FOR CLUES RATES, SEE aaa PAGE 
F READING MATTE 


MEDINA. FEB. 1, 188A. 








Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word.—JOHN 17: 20, 


Don't edad: us any more » back numbers of GLEAN- 
INGS of any kind. I guess there must be a good 
many of the friends who wanted the ten cents more 
than they did their back numbers, by the way they 
came flying in. $ Boe as a 

IN our last issue the types made us say, in speak- 
ing about wire on spools, “2% feet for one cent,” 
where it should have been 21%. No. 25 spool has 215 
It was all owing to the types, of course. We 
all know how to *‘ figger’’ here. 


WE are still out of spider-plant seed. Who has 
any fresh seed that they are sure will grow, and 
By the way, would it 
not be a good plan for somebody to go into the busi- 
ness of raising seeds of these staple honey-plants, 
that we may know where to get a supply next year? 


DEAR me! what troubles we do have! Twenty 
thousand price lists have just been aa and in 
every one the price of alsike is put at the old last 


| year’s figures—$15.00 per bushel, when it ought tobe 


$10.00. Probably we shall not have a very large 
trade in alsike, unless our patrons are subscribers 
to GLEANINGS. EN 

THe Bee Keepers’ Magazine ‘for January comes to 
us in new type, on new paper, greatly enlarged, and 
so much improved throughout that we hardly knew 


| it. It came to us rather late in the month, it is true; 
| but as GLEANINGS has been rather on the late style, 


we think we won’t make any comments. Our en- 
| larged printing-office, with eight hands bard at work, 
does not seem to be equal to the demand for circu- 


| lars, labels, and price lists. 


FRIEND C. 8. ADAMS, of Williamson, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., has a quantity of alsike and timothy, mixed. 
Perhaps one-third part of the mixture is alsike. The 


| seed is otherwise clean; but as the hulls are off from 
| agreat part of the timothy, it isnext to impossible to 


separate it. Neighbor H. says he thinks, however, 
that timotby will grow just as well. Anybody want- 
ing such a mixture might correspond with friend 
Adams. He thinks it ought to be worth about $5.00 


| per bushel. 


WOODEN SEPARATORS. 
THESE seem to have lost favor. Dr. Besse men- 
tioned at the convention, that although he made 


_and sold a great many of them, he had discarded 


them. The principal objection seemed to be that 


| they will warp. This might be obviated by making 
them thicker; but this would increase the expense, 
and also occupy valuable room in the brood-apart- 
ment. If separators must be used, tin seems to be 
the best material to occupy little space, without be- 
ing affected by the dampness of the hive. 


** ‘ at * 
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WE have been sai pping bees to Figriga torday, this | 


29th of January. Sofar as we havé examined, our 
bees have gone thus far through the winter, beauti- 
fully. 2: : 


@« . 
. *“* ong Hag BP eeene . e” 


Dip you ever! “ Willie”’ tells us we have now 5822 
subscribers, and it is not yet quite the first of Febru- 
ary,cither. You have given us over 1500 names dur- 
ing the month of January. Well, well! We shall 
have to print a larger edition, and shall also be able 
to make some other improvements for your benefit, 
which we had intended. 
and all. 


“«. . 
o 
. Spe 


THAT 6-HORSE-POWER ENGINE AND BOILER. 
THE one we mentioned last month was sold almost 


as soon as the journal was out, and two more friends | 


wanted it. 
the manufacturers, I have been enabled to offer a 
brand-new one, same kind, for $325. It is all fitted 
out with governor, pump, check valve, lubricator, 
oil-cups, glass gauge, heater, stack, and spark-arres- 
ter; and while it gives fully 6 horse-power, our pony 
Jack drew it easily over the snow on a pair of bobs. 
It is a very pretty-looking machine, and we consid- 
er it a bargain at the price mentioned. 


BOUND BACK VOLUMES OF GLEANINGS. 

IN moving a great stack of these we found that 
we have quite a quantity of volumes 1, 2, and 4, of 
GLEANINGS; Each volume is well bound together 
with brass clips. They are in a very convenient 
shape to read, and contain some excellent commu- 
nications, besides many illustrations, volume 4 be- 


ing fully illustrated on the cover, as some of the | 
friends may remember. Nowto get these out of the | 


way, we well sell them, as long as they hold out, for 
85 cents per volume, postpaid. They are for the 
years 1873, "74, and ’76, respectively. If they are 
wanted by freight or express with other goods, only 
25 cents per volume. 


OLD BEE-JOURNALS AT 3 CTS. APIECE. 
WE have bushels and bushels left yet, dear friends, 


from some of our best contributors. 
illustrated with engravings that cost hundreds of 
dollars. Now, we are glad to let you have them at 3 
cts. apiece, and we will sort them, also, so that no 
two are alike. But we can not very well sort out 


special numbers here and there, at this very low | 


price. Perhaps the better way would be to send 
about the money you want to expend on them, and 


we will forward them, no two alike —that is, pro- | 


viding you do not send for more than about $3.00 
worth at a time. 


Since the article on page 89 was written, we have | 


received, through the kindness of W. P. Henderson, 
‘* Huber’s Natural History of the Honey Bee.’ On 


the first page are some most excellent steel-plate | 


engravings, colored, of the queen, drone, and work- 
er. In fact, I doubt if there is any thing so good in 
any modern work on bee culture. Underneath the 
cuts isthe following: ‘A new edition,with a memoir 
of the author, and appendix. London: Printed for 
Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, 1841."" The appendix is 
by Peter Huber. Is it not possible that there are 
some descendants of Huber still living? The maid- 
en name of Huber’s wife should have been printed 
Luillin, instead of the way we did last month. We 
had to “ guess’”’ at it, 


Many thanks to you, each | 


Well, after some correspondence with | 


They are also | 


| InC.C. Miller’s remarks in regard to narrow sec- 
| tions without separatora, he discussed Heddon’s 
crate against the wide frames; and although he does 
| not say so, I presume he means to include all other 
crates, as well as Heddon’s style of crate. Our own 
| crate, figured in our price list, which we have sold 
| for years, has always been furnished with separators 
| Or Without, as customers prefer. We can also make 
them, with very little trouble, with narrow sections, 
| to be used without separators. To do this, we make 
sections about 1 11-16 inches wide, and thus get & 
rows of sections instead of 7 — or 32 sections to the 
case. Allthe change needed is to have 8 bottom- 
| bars to the case, instead of 7; and any case already 
| in use can be easily changed over, if narrower sec- 
tions are found preferable. For the present, the 
| price of these narrower sections will be the same as 
| the regular width —1% inches. 


WHAT MAN HAS DONE, MAN CAN DO. 
OUR reports in the “encouraging department”’ 
are encouraging in this way: They show not only 
| what one man has done, but they show what many 
boys and women have done, and that, too, with but 
little experience. It is true, they had the teachings 
of the A BC book, or some other manual or journal; 
but the fact that great numbers report having made 
| a good paying result, even from a first season's 
work, and often with only a single colony for a start, 
points unmistakably to the fact that thousands can 
gain the needed outdoor exercise, and take recrea- 
tion in the open air, without the probability that it 
will be a dead loss of time. It also demonstrates 
that there are lccalities scattered here and there all 
| over our land, where bees may do splendidly. 
Though these reports, as you will observe, seem to 
be confined to no particular State or climate, they 
are to me exceedingly cncouraging, and I thank God 
over and over again as I read them. Not only do 
| they tell of health and happiness, but of the bounti- 
| ful rewards for the labor that has been bestowed; 
and through it all there seems to be aspirit of thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all good. 





| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


and many of them contain very valuable articles | 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. 
| THERE isaletteron my table now from a friend 
| who accuses me of being the means of causing him 
to lose his honey crop, because his order was delay- 
| ed 15days. He admits it was sent usin the height of 
white-clover bloom. Now, friends, there is a moral 
| here. If you wait till white clover is fully in bloom, 
Ican by no means agree to be responsible for the 
consequences of delays of 15 days, or twice that, for 
| that matter. Our price list, since it was first pub- 
| lished, has notified you that we could not be respon- 
| sible for delays on orders received during the honey 
months. If you order now, however, we can usual- 
ly send the goods with reasonable promptness. 
Will it not be best to have things ready long before 
the honey season commences? Of course, we shall 
do our best to be prompt at all seasons. We have 
stock of almost every thing likely to be needed, 
stacked up in our new rooms, and in the warehouse, 
equal to all that will be wanted during the season — 
or, at least, we think so. Thereis going to be trouble 
on sections again, for we can not get our basswood 
seasoned during the winter months. We have a fine 
stock of beautiful sections piled up in the ware- 
house; but the way they are moving off, they can 
not last very long. Better send in your orders pret- 
| ty soon, if you do not want to be troubled by delays, 
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FOLKS THAT WON’T ANSWER. 

BrFORE me are two letters — one from agentleman, 
and one from a lady, and both most vehemently pro- 
test against the measures we take to make people 
answer. We had written to both of these people at 
different times, through a period of over six months, 
without getting a wordin reply; but finally, when 
we took measures to make them reply, they “ talk- 
ed with a vengeance,” I assure you— especially the 
lady. Now, friends, will you please listen a moment 
toreason? We have deal now with more than ten 
thousand different people, scattered all over the 
world. When any one of these ten thousand is ow- 
ing us, and does not pay, we write bim to know what 
the trouble is. If he replies either by remittance or 
by explanation as to why it is inconvenient to pay, 
we seldom have any hard feelings ortrouble. By 
the way, one feature has developed here that is to 
me alittle singular. People who answer letters, al- 
ways pay; and this rule bas so few exceptions that 
our clerks have instructions not to crowd anybody 
who replies promptly every time he is written to. It 
seems to me there is quite a moral lesson here. One 
who feels anxious about his good name is always 
willing to take the time to protect it; but one that 
would just as soon defraud his fellow-men as not, 
does not often take the pains to reply. Ido not 
mean to say by this that all people who do not reply 
are dishonest, but only that they are certainly very 
unwise. Well, now, as our book-keepers must have 
some regular rule to go by, they are instructed, 
when they have sent three statements, and get no 
reply, to make inquiries of the person, of some one 
else. I know it is not pleasant to have people in- 
quiring about your responsibility. But, what else 
cin we do? Can you suggest any other means for us 
to get along with business? Of course, you may say, 
“Stop trusting people.” But with the varying 
prices of things, how can we avoid balances either 
one way or the other? and who would want some 
goods he was needing badly, held because his money 
lacked a little? The gentleman and lady I have 
spoken of both said they were intending to send the 
amount due when they made another order. Now, 
this would have been perfectly satisfactory, had 
they just penciled the one brief sentence on a postal, 
in answer to our statements. How are we to know 
what you purpose doing, if you don’t tellus? In 
other words, Why do you not ‘say so,” and thus 
save all this trouble, lengtby correspondence, and 
unkind feeling ? 


BASSWOOD, MAPLE, AND ELM 
TREES. 


One foot and under, per hundred................ 
One foot to five, per hundred................... 
Five feet to ten, per hundred.. 
Simplicity and te hives in the flat.. 








N. E. DOANE, 
3d Pipestone, Berrien Co., Mich. 





ILYMOUTH ROCKS AND BROWN LEG- 
- HORNS. Eggs $1.50 per sitting. Address T. 
GRAHAM ASHMEAD, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


aed 


+5-7d 


Tested Queens, $2.00. — 


Untested, $1.00. 4-frame nuclei, $3.50 and $4.50. 
OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, 
3-5-7-9-11d Grenada, Miss. _ 
\ILK WORM EGGS. Send 10 cents for enough 
\) tomakea start. Address Mrs. T. G. ASHMEAD, 
Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 3-5-Td. 














MAKE YOUR OWN FDN. 


My foundation-molds have given good satisfac- 
tion for 3 years. 5 to 20 feet to lb. Used and praised 
by leading bee-men. Price $3.75 for L. size, or 
2x12. Circulars free. OLIVER FOSTER, 
3tfd Mr. VERNON, Linn Co., lowa. 


WANTED! 


A second-hand Barnes Foot-Power Saw. Parties 
replying must give full description, and furnish 


well-known references. Address 
FEO. E. BOGGS, 
3d Sonoma, Haywood Co., N. C. 


Bee-keeping in Texas! 


Any one wishing to engage in bee-keeping in an 
excellent location and healthy climate, can now in- 
vest with smali capital. I have for sale an apiary of 
20 colonies, in good condition, with extra hives, fdn., 
extractor, honey-kegs, and all appliances for profit- 
able bee-keeping, near a good market. My reason 
for selling is, that I can find no one to take charge 
of the apiary. For description and terms, address 

WM. L.STLILES. 


74 Congress ave., Austin, Texas. 


HEDDON’S 
CIRCULAR 


Can be had by sending your address to 


JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 
"State if you had his for 1883. stfd 


ORANGE GROVES made for non-residents. Ad- 


P. SHEPHERD, Altamonte, Orange Co., Fla. 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


4 francs in Gold. 





In April, - “ 
May and June, - - - - 
July and August, - - - 
September and October, - - 7 at, oe 

No order received for less than 8 queens. Queens 
which die in transit will be replaced only if sent back 
inaletter. CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 

B67 9- 1-1: 3d Bologna, Italy. 


- “ hy iy 


adant’ 8 Foundation Factory, wholesale. See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


A! \g A 
DECLINE IN WIRE NAILS. 
Till further notice, we will furnish wire nails at 
the following prices. These prices are to be taken 
in place of those in the price lists we have been 
sending out. 
PRICE LIST OF WIRE NAILS. 




















L’gth | No.of | Size | Put up in | | 

of |Nails| of | five-cent | 1b |10b | 100D 
Nails | in t. | Wire. | Packages 

% in. | 12,500 | No.21 | _per 02. 5e | 50 c. | $4.00 | $35.00 
%* | 10,000; “21) “ “ 5 | 85 | 3.00) 27.50 
“%™ | 60001 * 20 | LA Oa 2.20 | 20.00 
%* | 4,400; “19; 2 “ 6 | 18 | 160) 14.75 
a 1 8700; “18 | 2° 6 1 | 140] 127 
Kw | 2250; “18 | 8 * 5 1 14 | 1.30] 12.00 
i “| 2000; “18; 38 * 51/14 | 120] 2. 
14 | 1,000; “17; 8 * 5 | 13 | 1.20] 10.%5 
1%” | 660, “16 | iz | 1.10) 10.00 
ix” | @| “ul £it f 10) 8% 
$*] Mini... * 1. mM) Oe 
24 | 225] * 13 | 10 | .90| 8.75 





A. |. ROOT, Medina. O. 





ey 
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FOR SALE 


QUEENS, BEES, COLONIES, COMB 
FOUNDATION, BROOD AND WIDE 
FRAMES, SHIPPING-CRATES, 
HIVES, HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
HONEY-KNIVES,  BING- 
HAM SMOKERS, 


PRIZE HONEY-BOXES, AND 


EVERYTHING A LIVE BEE=KEEPER NEEDS. | 


G2" Send us an order, and we will please you, we 
know. Price list sent on application. 


F.A.SALISBURY &Co., 


GEDDES, once CO., N. Y. 


-Bee-Hives « Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 





The Largest Manufacturer of Bee-Hives, | 


Sections, etc., in the World. 


Our capacity now is a carload of goods daily. 
Hives manufactured from soft white pine, and Sec- 
tions from white basswood. 

Send for our new illustrated price list for 1884. It 
is very important you should have our new list be- 
fore ordering, as prices are arranged differently 
from last season. 


G. B. LEWIS, 


ltfd WATERTOWN, - WISCONSIN. 


BUCK & SWALLOW, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
AEFLARLAN BUPELiILcs, 
And importers of Italian Queens, &c., 

2816 Missouri Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Send for circular and price list. 2tfd 


FOR SATE! 





As early as wanted in the spring, a large number of | 


swarms of 


ITALIAN AND HYBRID BEES. 
Bees and Queens in their seasoncheap. After July 

Ist, almost given away. Address, 

Itfd- b A. W. CHENEY, Kanawha Falla, W. Va. 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 


Comb foundation, as cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best. Send for eg to 
WV. H. PROCTOR, 
3d Siscdetives, Rutland Co., Vt. 


BEESWAX WANTED! 


Will pay 32c. per lb. ye clean yellow wax, deliver- 
ed here. . F. UNTERKIRCHER, 
1-3d Manchester, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MOUTH, Crncrinnatt, O. 


P. S8.—Send Stamp of 10c for ‘*‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ 1tfd 


| 


1 VALUABLE 


» ORIGINAL PATENTS, 


The Original 





BINGHAM : 
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Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that *‘Mr. Bingham was the first to im ore 
the old Quinby smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.’”’ Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
| strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
| improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bingham 
| smokers have been in use tive years, and are yet in 
working order. They burn lotso blocks and chips 
and stuff. and make Jots of smoke and comfort, and 
have no dampers or match-box attachments, as they 
| never go out or fail to blow smoke up or down or 
| sidewise, much or little, swift or slow, just as you 
please, any or all the time; top up or down, they al- 
ways go! 

| Bee-keepers will save money and vexation by buy- 
ing genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham & Heth- 
erington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither make 
nor handle any other supplies; but of these we are 
the original inventors and only legal makers, and 
have had over forty-five thousand in use from one 
7 five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
plaint. 

With European and American orécers already re- 
ceived for over three thousand, there is evidence 
that 1884 with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also 

| that such goods as we make have met the advanced 
| wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Europe 
|' and America. 

For mail rates and testimonials, send card, 

| again, send for dozen rates to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
| 8-5d Abronta, Mic Ine 


To sell 


; FRUIT AND HONEY. 


BLACK TARTARIAN CHERRY - TREES BY 
Express for $1. Well packed. These are from 
20 to four feet. Can se r 20 small ones dy mail 
| oS amg for $1. HAS. KINGSLEY, 

| 11tfd-b Greeneville, Greene Co., ‘Tenn. 


PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN QUEENS <> BEES 


And Bee-Keceping Fixtures, sent free to any address. 
GUYTON BROS., 
2-3-4d Waco, Me Lennan Cory Texas. 


BEE-HIVES! BEE-HIVES! 


Simplicity, Langstroth, and Chaff Hives, Section 
Boxes, Brood-Frames, and Comb Foundation. Send 
for price list. The a of A. B. Miller & 
Son. MILLER BROS., 

Bi 3 5d NAPPANEE, Elkbart Co., Ind. 


UCLEUS COLONY with Italian queen after June 
1st for only $3.00. Samples of Business cards, 
2c. J. L. HYDE, Pomfret Landing, Conn. 12%tfd. 














